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OBJECTS 

Article  II  of  Constitution,  **Thu  Associa¬ 
tion  is  established  to  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State:  to  secure  and  mean- 
tain  for  the  o#iee  of  teachmt  its  true  rank 
among  the  profesuom:  to  promote  and  guard 
the  interests  of  pubUc  and  Stale  school 
teachers  bp  means  of  instruction,  conference 
and  united  action.** 


TEACHERS,  MAKE  YOUR  RESERVATIONS 
NOW  FOR  THIS  YEARNS  CONVENTION  OF 
N.  J.  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION 


T»HE  CONVENTION,  as  you  know, 
is  to  be  held  in  Atlantic  City, 
Saturday,  November  10th,  to  Tues¬ 
day,  November  13th,  inclusive,  and 
The  Ambassador  again  has  been 


selected  as  headquarters  hotel. 


It  is  the  largest  absolutely  fire¬ 
proof  hotel  in  Atlantic  City, — and 
the  best  hotel, — famed  for  its  atmos¬ 
phere,  courtesy,  hos¬ 
pitality  and  service. 

The  Ambassador 
has  reduced  its  rates, 
as  a  special  compli¬ 
ment  to  association 
.  members  and  their 
friends — $4  per  per¬ 
son  per  day  for 
/double  rooms  with 
twin  beds  and  pri* 


vate  bath. 


Reservations  should  be  made  immediately  at  The  Ambassador.  Natur¬ 
ally,  the  best  rooms  will  be  assigned  to  those  who  apply  at  once  for 
reservation. 

DONT  DELAY— DO  IT  NOW— RESERVE 

AT 

fMT  CMiT*atl*a  •!  N.  J.  State  TcachoW  Aaaaciatlaa 
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The  State  University  and  the  Development 
of  Public  Education 

Convention  Address 

By;  Dr.  John  Martin  Thomas 

President,  Rutgers  Uruverufy 


We  all  have  a  right  to  congratulations  on 
a  year  of  remarkable  development  in  public 
education  in  our  State  and  in  the  United 
States.  More  school  buildings  have  been 
erected  within  the  bounds  of  our  country 
this  past  year  than  have  ever  been  erected 
before  in  any  similar  period.  There  are  more 
teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools 
today  than  were  ever  employed  before,  and 
they  are  refteiving  larger  compensation  for 
their  devoted  service  than  has  ever  been  ap¬ 
propriated  by  any  people  at  any  time  for 
similar  services.  There  are  more  students 
in  the  public  schools  today  than  have  ever 
before  attended  them.  Our  high  schools  in 
New  Jersey  have  continued  their  notable 
increase  of  ten  per  cent  gain  over  the 
previous  year,  a  percentage  of  gain  which 
has  been  maintained  very  steadily  for  some¬ 
thing  like  forty  years.  Likewise  there  are 
more  students  in  our  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  more  research  work  is  being  prose¬ 
cuted,  and  more  extension  service  is  being 
rendered.  There  are  said  to  be  something 
like  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  stu¬ 
dents,  men  and  women,  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  United  States.  These  in¬ 
stitutions  are  gaining  in  attendance  each 
year  by  a  larger  number  than  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  students  in  the  year  in  which  I  was 
given  my  diploma.  We  are  in  a  period  of 
mighty  development  of  public  education,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet 

I  wish  to  maintain  in  this  paper  that 
there  is  a  substantial  basis  for  this  develop¬ 
ment.  The  expansion  of  education  in  the 
United  States  is  not  due  to  fads  and  fancies. 
The  movement  is  too  extensive,  has  con¬ 
tinued  too  long,  it  is  based  on  too  deep  and 
profound  convictions  of  the  American 
people,  to  be  thus  explained.  It  has  spread 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  it  has  af¬ 
fected  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  not  less 
than  it  has  affected  Oregon,  Minnesota  and 
New  England.  Whole  populations  do  not 
steadily  and  increasingly  vote  tax  money  for 
the  building  of  schools  and  the  increase  of 


teachers’  salaries  in  pursuit  of  fads  and 
frills.  • 

Nor  is  it  because  we  love  our  children  more 
than  our  fathers  loved  their  children.  I  do 
not  believe  that  that  is  true.  Nor  is  it  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  in  education  on  general 
principles  more  than  our  fathers  believed  in 
education.  Again  that  is  not  true.  No  one 
is  using  today  stronger  language  in  support 
of  education  than  was  used  by  the  father 
of  our  country.  In  his  farewell  address, 
Washington  said,  “In  proportion  as  the 
structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to 
popular  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  popular 
opinion  be  enlightened.’’  His  thought  was 
that  the  structure  of  this  government  gives 
absolute  force  to  public  opinion,  and  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  popular  opinion 
be  enlightened.  James  Madison  said  that 
popular  government  without  popular  edu¬ 
cation  would  be  a  prelude  to  a  farce  or  a 
tragedy  or  both.  No  one  is  using  today  any 
stronger  language  in  support  of  general  edu¬ 
cation  than  those  fathers  of  our  country. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  social  am¬ 
bition  on  the  part  of  certain  classes  of 
society  who  find  themselves  with  more  means 
for  the  education  of  their  children  than  did 
their  predecessors.  I  know  that  is  suggested 
by  some  pessimists  and  cynicists.  They  say, 
“Your  boys  and  girls  of  today  do  not  want 
to  work,  they  at  least  do  not  wish  to  work 
hard,  they  want  white  collar  jobs,  and  this 
docking  to  your  sohoolhouses  is  because  the 
youth  of  today  and  their  parents  are  shrink¬ 
ing  from  the  hard  work  of  the  world.’’  As 
one  who  has  been  somewhat  acquainted  with 
the  mind  and  heart  of  youth  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period  of  time,  I  spurn  that  suggestion. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  today 
do  not  wish  to  work.  I  have  met  my  college 
boys  before  the  fiaming  fires  of  steel  mills; 
I  have  seen  them  out  in  the  fields  doing  the 
hardest  kind  of  farm  work.  I  remember  a 
trip  one  time  in  Pennsylvania  over  the  horse¬ 
shoe  curve;  I  was  in  the  rear  car  and  was 
thrilled  at  the  sight  of  the  great  engine 
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pulling  the  heavy  train  steadily  up  the  steep 
grade  over  the  crest  of  the  Alleghanies.  As 
I  went  forward  to  the  dining-car,  a  very 
pleasant  gentleman  and  lady  greeted  me  and 
said,  “We  have  one  of  our  boys  down  in  your 
college.  He  is  up  there  firing  that  engine.” 
He  was  tahing  a  course  in  railway  mechani¬ 
cal  engineering  and  during  vacation  had  a 
job  as  a  railway  fireman.  I  said  to  myself, 
“There  is  the  spirit  of  the  American  youth 
of  today.”  So  I  spurn  the  explanation  that 
our  schools  are  populated  because  our  youth 
are  not  willing  to  bear  their  share  in  the 
hard  work  of  the  world.  The  American  boy 
is  not  yellow  nor  is  he  lazy ;  he  does  not  play 
football  because  he  has  to,  but  because  he 
loves  tile  most  strenuous  game  ever  invented. 

The  real,  substantial  basis  for  the  mighty 
development  of  public  education  in  which 
you  and  I  are  sharing,  and  which  I  trust  we 
are  all  doing  our  best  to  promote  and  further, 
is  economic  necessity.  It  is  because  the  life 
of  today  is  based  upon  science.  The  supply¬ 
ing  of  what  have  come  to  be  tbe  common 
wants  of  life  has  come  to  involve  such  com¬ 
plicated  processes  that  higher  grades  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  larger  numbers  of  educated  and 
trained  people  are  necessary  to  its  support. 
You  cannot  sustain  an  automobile  civilization 
on  ox-cart  schoolhouses ;  you  cannot  have  the 
necessities  and  luxuries  which  are  manu¬ 
factured  by  chemical  processes,  unless  some¬ 
body  somewhere  studies  chemistry.  This 
has  been  called  the  age  of  chemistry.  To 
whatever  degree  that  is  true,  it  is  not  merely 
that  we  enjoy  benefits  due  to  the  application 
of  chemistry  to  the  supply  of  our  wants,  but 
also  that  chemistry  is  being  pursued  to 
higher  and  farther  reaches  and  by  wider 
numbers  of  people  than  ever  before.  The 
rise  in  the  cost  of  schooling  is  because  of  the 
rise  in  the  scale  of  living,  and  you  cannot 
have  a  rise  in  the  scale  of  living,  you  can¬ 
not  bring  people  upward  unless,  at  the  same 
time,  you  bring  their  schools  upward.  Never, 
under  God’s  ^y,  have  a  people  lived  so  pros¬ 
perously  and  so  happily  as  this  American 
people  has  been  living  during  the  past  six 
years ;  never  has  a  nation  increased  so 
mightily  in  wealth  and  strength  as  the 
American  nation  has  increased  during  that 
same  period.  We  have  no  more  natural  re¬ 
sources  than  the  people  did  twenty-five  years 
ago,  fifty  years  ago ;  indeed  we  have  not  so 
many,  because  we  have  used  up  some  of 
them ;  hut  we  know  how  to  use  them  better ; 
we  have  placed  mechanical  power  af  the 
service  of  the  individual  so  that  one  man  has 
the  strength  of  ten,  indeed,  of  a  hundred. 


We  have  developed  mass  production  so  that 
a  few  hours  of  labor  of  an  individual  will 
accomplish  more  than  many  hours  of  labor  of 
many  individuals  just  a  few  years  before. 
In  a  word,  we  have  put  our  minds  to  work, 
and  minds  are  trained  in  schools  and  can¬ 
not  be  had  except  through  the  training  of 
schools.  We  have  large  organizations  today 
where  a  few  years  ago  there  were  many  small 
ones.  We  use  machinery,  where  before  it 
was  man  power  alone.  We  apply  science 
that  was  once  merely  a  plaything  in  the 
laboratory,  in  ways  that  contribute  to  the 
utilities  which  we  daily  employ,  and  all  of 
these  things,  the  large  and  involved  and  in¬ 
tricate  organizations,  the  use  of  machinery, 
the  application  of  science — all  of  those  are 
dependent  upon  education.  Education  is  the 
basis  of  civilization  and  we  shall  advance 
in  civilization  just  in  proportion  as  we  make 
our  schools  efficient  and  accessible  to  all,  the 
older  and  the  younger,  just  in  proportion  as 
they  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Travelers  from  America  visiting  the  vari¬ 
ous  countries  of  Europe  are  impressed  by  the 
comparative  wealth  and  prosperity  of  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  people  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  similar  classes  in 
the  countries  abroad.  A  simple  incident  il¬ 
lustrated  that  to  me  some  years  ago  in  a 
small  German  city.  I  called  on  a  friend  to 
go  out  for  a  little  walk,  and  as  we  left  his 
home  we  met  a  newsboy,  who  handed  him  a 
paper.  We  went  on,  I  think  fully  half  a 
mile,  when  that  little  fellow  came  up  run¬ 
ning,  out  of  breath,  with  a  look  of  agony 
upon  his  face  such  as  I  have  never  seen 
before  or  since  upon  the  face  of  a  child.  He 
explained  that  his  mate  had  left  a  copy  of 
the  paper  at  the  gentleman’s  home  and  so 
he  would  be  out  a  paper  unless  he  recovered 
it.  The  value  of  the  paper  was  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  cent.  That  little  incident  im¬ 
pressed  me  with  the  difficulties  of  life,  the 
severity  of  life,  in  even  the  more  prosperous 
and  advanced  countries  abroad  as  compared 
with  the  freedom,  prosperity  and  ease  which 
for  many  years  we  have  enjoyed  in  these 
United  States.  Women  work  in  the  fields  in 
Europe  cultivating  crops  which  are  tilled  in 
this  country  only  through  mechanical  power. 
I  used  to  be  wakened  by  the  breaking  of 
stone  before  my  windows  in  a  city  abroad, 
at  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  A 
gang  of  men  with  large  sledge  hammers 
cracked  great  blocks  of  stone  that  had  been 
dumped  on  the  street,  working  until  six 
o’clock  at  night.  That  work  in  every  com- 
Continued  on  pagt  26 
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Educational  Legislation  of  the  1928  Legislature 

Alexander  J.  Glennie 

Chairman,  Legislative  Committee 


This  year  there  was  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  a  total  of  some  seven  hundred 
bills,  dealing  with  a  great  variety  of  social 
and  economic  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
State. 

Expert  knowledge  of  all  of  these  fields  is 
too  much  to  expect  of  any  legislator,  but  it 
is  possible  to  get  the  opinions  of  those  who 
have  more  or  less  expert  knowledge  in  the 
specific  field  that  would  be  affected  by  pro¬ 
posed  legislation.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  such  information  on  the  way  that  any 
projected  enactment  would  affect  actual 
school  work  that  organizations  such  as  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association 
maintain  a  Legislative  Committee,  which 
aims  to  and  tries  to  put  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature  the  judgment  of  school  people  as  to 
the  equity  and  constructive  value  of  any 
proposed  measure. 

This  interpretation  of  the  function  of  a 
legislative  committee  does  not  fall  within  the 
fair  meaning  of  the  term  “lobbying.” 
Neither  the  Association  nor  its  Committee 
assumes  to  itself  any  such  function.  "We 
expect  to  be  asked  how  a  proposed  measure 
in  the  line  of  school  legislation  would  work 
out — whether  the  thing  such  a  measure  aims 
to  do  is  desirable  and  for  the  good  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  State,  and  whether 
the  method  proposed  is  feasible  and  effective. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  the  State 
Teachers’  Association  has  been  looked  upon 
by  the  members  of  the  Legislature  as  a  re¬ 
liable  source  of  information  in  regard  to  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  the  schools,  and  it  is  equally 
a  source  of  pride  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
Association  has  endeavored  to  supply  as  full 
and  as  candid  statements  of  the  pertinent 
facts  as  its  officials  are  able  to  gather.  Our 
aim  ought  to  be  to  aid  in  legislation  that 
would  further  the  airus  of  the  schools  and 
their  administration  in  the  interest  of  the 
children  of  the  State,  and  we  believe  that  as 
an  Association  we  are  credited  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature  as  trying  to  do  just 
that  thing. 

In  all,  twenty  bills  were  enacted  into 
statute  law, — two  Senate  Joint  Resolutions, 
one  Assembly  Joint  Resolution,  seven  Senate 
Bills  and  ten  Assembly  Bills. 


An  abstract  of  these  bills,  prepared  in  the 
office  of  administration  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Association,  is  given  herewith: 

S.  J.  Res.  No.  3 — by  Mr.  Davis.  Authorizes 
appointment  of  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  three  other 
members  of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by 
him,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and 
three  other  members  of  the  Assembly  to  be 
appointed  by  him,  who  shall  constitute  a 
joint  committee  to  survey  all  public  ques¬ 
tions,  investigate  the  conduct  of  all  State 
Departments  and  officials,  ascertain  what 
departments  may  be  curtailed  or  elim¬ 
inated,  and  further  make  a  general  survey 
of  the  finances  of  the  State.  Joint  Reso¬ 
lution  13. 

S.  J.  Res.  No.  6 — by  Mr.  Pierson.  Authorizes 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  fifteen 
members,  consisting  of  three  members  of 
the  Assembly  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  three  members 
of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate,  the  President  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  three  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  from  among  the  superintendents 
and  principals  and  trustees  of  the  public 
schools,  and  four  citizens  of  the  State  not 
in  any  way  connected  with  public  school 
or  educational  institutions,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  Joint  Resolution  5. 

S.  No.  21 — ^by  Mr.  Richards.  Ratifies  certain 
bond  proceedings  of  the  City  of  Pleasant- 
ville'for  school  purposes,  (^apter  11. 

S.  No.  22 — ^by  Mr.  Richards.  Authorizes  is¬ 
suance  of  bonds  in  third  class  cities  in  a 
sum  not  exceeding  nine  per  cent  of  the 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  property. 
Applies  particularly  to  Pleasantville. 
Chapter  12. 

S.  No.  95 — by  Mr.  McAllister.  Provides  that 
after  September  1,  1929,  no  child  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16  may  be  granted  an 
age  or  schooling  certificate  who  has  not 
completed  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to 

ConIbiaeJ  on  page  24 
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Lotint  Park,  a  beauty  spot  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
In  the  background  rue*  *pire  of  Ba*ilica 
of  St.  Mary. 


Minneapolx*  nem  S3,000/)00  Auditorium, 
equipped  to  accommodate  the  largest  conten¬ 
tion*  and  exposition*.  One  of  many  feature* 
that  make*  Minneapolis  an  outstanding  con¬ 
vention  city. 


The  Institute  of  Art*  i*  one  of  several  out¬ 
standing  institution*  contributing  to  Min¬ 
neapolis'  high  rank  a  cultural  center, 


IValker  Art  Callery,  housing  one  of  the  finest 
private  art  coUoction*  in  America. 
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National  Education  Association  Convention 
at  Minneapolis 


Education  for  Citizenship  is  the  general 
theme  of  the  program  prepared  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Cornelia  S.  Adair  for  the  sixty-sixth 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  to  be  held  in  Minneapolis, 
July  1-6. 

Registration  for  members  and  delegates 
will  be  open  Saturday  morning,  June  30, 
and  preliminary  meetings  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Executive  Committee,  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  and  Board  of  Directors  will  be  Friday, 
June  29. 

The  customary  vesper  services  will  be  held 
Sunday  afternoon  and  a  sacred  concert  will 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  the  new  Minne¬ 
apolis  Civic  Auditorium  Sunday  evening, 
July  1. 

At  the  general  session  Monday  morning  in 
the  Civic  Auditorium,  there  will  be  addresses 
of  welcome  and  the  annual  address  of  the 
President  of  the  Association.  Sessions  of 
the  Representative  Assembly  will  begin 
Tuesday  at  9  o’clock  and  will  continue  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  mornings.  Meetings 
of  Departments  of  the  Association  and  allied 
groups  will  be  held  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Thursday  afternoons.  The  State  Delegations 
will  hold  their  separate  meetings  on  Monday 
afternoon. 

Wednesday,  July  4,  has  been  set  aside  for 
observance  of  Independence  Day.  There 
will  be  a  patriotic  program  at  the  Audi¬ 
torium  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  visiting  teachers  will  be  guests  of  the 
City  of  Minneapolis. 

The  program  for  the  General  Sessions,  the 
Representative  Assembly,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ments  are  nearing  completion  and  promise  a 
real  treat  for  all  who  attend.  The  plans  of 
the  Local  Committee  are  being  made  on  a 
generous  scale  and  will  help  to  make  the  oc¬ 
casion  one  to  be  remembered  by  all  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  be  in  Minneapolis  for  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

Reports  from  the  various  states  indicate  an 
exceptional  attendance  with  many  members 
driving  in  their  own  cars  to  the  “Land  of 
Hiawatha’’  with  its  charming  lakes  and 
many  interesting  drives,  including  the 
famous  Boulevard  Drive  along  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  special 


railroad  rates  of  one  and  one-half  fares  for 
the  round  trip  as  in  previous  years  and  iden¬ 
tification  certificates  will  be  distributed 
through  the  state  directors  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Many  teachers  will  take  advantage  of  the 
special  rates  to  tourist  points  during  the 
summer  months  with  stop-overs  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  which  is  a  gate-way  both  to  the  East 
and  to  the  West.  Others  will  spend  the 
weeks  following  the  convention  attending 
summer  sessions  in  the  great  colleges  and 
universities  near  the  convention  center. 

Exhibits  will  be  in  the  Exhibit  Hall  of  the 
new  Civic  Auditorium  whose  excellent 
facilities  insure  an  unusually  attractive  ex¬ 
hibit  display. 

The  headquarters  of  the  New  Jersey  dele¬ 
gation  will  be  the  Hotel  Radisson,  Seventh 
Street  and  Nicollet  Avenue. 


This  issue  of  the  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review  completes  the  first  volume  of  the 
magazine.  On  pages  39  and  40  will  be  found 
a  cumulative  index  to  the  five  issues  which 
make  up  the  volume.  The  index  is  arranged 
both  by  topics  and  names.  Thus,  the  arti¬ 
cles  by  William  R.  Ward  on  Group  Insur¬ 
ance  for  Teachers  are  indexed  under  the 
headings.  Ward,  William  R. ;  Insurance  for 
Teachers,  Group;  and  Teachers,  Group  In¬ 
surance  for. 


New  Jersey  Heatlquarters  at 
N.  EL  A.  CcmventicA 

Headquarters  for  the  teachers  of  New 
Jersey  who  plan  to  attend  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Minneapolis,  July  1-6,  will 
be  at  the  Radisson  Hotel,  Seventh 
Street  and  Nicollet  Avenue.  Mail  may 
be  sent  to  these  headquarters,  and 
friends  may  be  met  there.  The  rooms 
will  be  open  at  all  times  during  the 
entire  convention.  Those  who  attend 
are  urged  to  register  at  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Headquarters  at  the  Radisson  Hotel 
on  their  arrival  in  Minneapolis. 
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Group  Life  Insurance  For  Teachers 

B})  William  R.  Ward 


This  is  the  third  and  final  article  in  a  series  on 
Group  Insurance  i»ith  special  reference  to  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  teachers'  organizations.  Mr.  Ward 
assures  the  Editors  that  he  T»ill  he  glad  to  ansjver 
personal  inquiries  on  this  subject  if  addressed  to 
him  at  Trenton. 

Life  insurance  is  considered  today  by 
every  intelligent  person  with  dependents  as 
a  necessity.  It  does  not  have  to  be  “sold.” 
It  is  rather  a  question  as  to  the  amount  that 
one’s  income  will  permit  him  to  carry.  Any 
safe  plan  by  which  more  insurance  can  be 
carried  at  the  same  cost  should  therefore  be 
welcomed.  The  group  plan  of  purchasing 
life  insurance  is  devised  for  this  very  pur¬ 
pose.  That  it  is  safe  and  that  it  has  been  a 
good  form  of  investment  is  proven  by  its 
rapid  growth  among  industrial  workers. 
Most  large  industrial  corporations  co-operate 
with  their  employees  in  carrying  group  life 
insurance. 

Many  life  insurance  companies  require 
that  employers  pay  part  or  all  of  the 
premium.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
this  co-operative  plan  is  required  by  law  in 
this  State.  The  following  quotation  from  the 
insurance  law  is  here  given  to  show  that  it 
does  not  prevent  teachers’  organizations 
from  entering  into  a  contract  for  this  form 
of  insurance. 

“Group  life  insurance  is  hereby  de¬ 
clared  to  be  that  form  of  life  insurance 
covering  not  less  than  fifty  employees 
written  under  a  policy  issued  to  the 
employer,  the  premium  for  which  is  to 
be  paid  by  the  employer  or  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  employees  jointly,  and  , 
insuring  all  of  his  employees,  or  all  of 
any  class  or  classes  thereof  deter¬ 
mined  by  conditions  pertaining  to  the 
employment,  for  amounts  of  insurance 
based  upon  some  plan  which  will  pre¬ 
clude  individual  selection,  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  other  than  the  em¬ 
ployer;  provided,  however,  that  when 
the  premium  is  to  be  paid  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  employees  jointly  and  the 
benefits  of  the  policy  are  offered  to  all 
eligible  employees,  not  less  than 
seventy-five  per  centum  of  such  em¬ 
ployees  may  be  so  insured.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  act  the  members  of 


any  labor  union,  or  association  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  same  oc¬ 
cupation  shall  be  considered  em¬ 
ployees  of  such  union  or  association.” 

The  principal  features  of  a  group  life  plan 
to  be  considered  are  as  follows:  (a)  the 
amount  of  the  policy,  that  is  whether  it  shall 
be  a  fixed  sum  for  each  member,  or  varying 
amounts  according  to  ability  to  pay;  (b) 
medical  examination,  a  true  group  policy 
should  require  no  medical  examination;  (c) 
a  conversion  clause  (referred  to  in  another 
part  of  this  article) ;  (d)  a  total  and  per¬ 
manent  disability  clause,  this  is  a  valuable 
feature  as  it  stops  premium  payments  al-  | 
though  the  indemnity  is  usually  small  but 
the  death  benefit  protection  is  held;  (e)  the 
average  age  of  the  group,  because  this  deter¬ 
mines  the  rate  of  premium;  (f)  the  New 
Jersey  law  requires  that  at  least  75%  of  the 
group  participate  in  the  plan. 

It  should  be  understood  that  group  life 
insurance  is  in  a  sense  “term”  insurance. 
That  is,  it  is  in  force  for  such  a  length  of 
time  as  the  association  continues  its  contract, 
or  for  such  time  as  the  individual  remains  a 
member  of  the  association.  However,  group 
plans  may  be  written  that  enable  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  convert  his  group  policy  to  a 
standard  policy  by  the  payment  of  the 
standard  premium. 

There  are  at  least  two  distinct  advantages 
in  this  that  would  escape  casual  observation. 
First,  group  insurance  policies  are  secured 
without  medical  examination  and  at  less 
premium  rates,  therefore  the  individual  has 
secured  protection,  when  frequently  he  ‘ 
might  not  have  been  able  to  secure  an  in¬ 
dividual  policy,  and  he  has  been  able  to  carry 
more  insurance  than  he  could  have  purchased 
under  individual  policies  for  the  same  money. 
Second,  the  reason  for  withdrawing  from  the 
association  is  usually  due  to  change  of  posi¬ 
tion  or  retirement.  If  a  change  of  position  is 
made,  it  is  frequently  because  of  a  better 
salary.  The  increased  salary  will  enable  one 
to  carry  the  same  insurance  converted  to  a 
standard  policy.  If  one  retires,  it  is  usually 
after  the  greatest  need  for  the  protection  of 
dependents  has  passed.  Children  are  grown 
and  self  supporting.  The  writer  urges  care- 

Continued  on  page  32 
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What  Atlantic  City  Offers  the  N.  E.  A.  in  1929 


Partisans  of  Atlantic  City  affirm  most  cm- 
I^atically  that  she  is  the  Queen  of  Conven¬ 
tion  Cities.  Many  cities  may  contest  the 
claims  as- to  which  city  rightfully  is  entitled 
to  that  distinction,  but  all  are  unanimous  in 
admitting  the  many  varied  attractions  of 
Atlantic  City  as  a  national  convention  cen¬ 
ter. 

Among  the  many  factors  combining  to 
create  this  tremendous  popularity  is  the 
facility  with  which  Atlantic  City  can  be 
reached,  either  by  rail  or  motor,  from  any 
section  of  the  country.  One  hour  from  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  three  hours  from  New  York,  four 
and  one-half  hours  from  Washington,  ten 
hours  from  Boston,  ten  hours  from  Pittsburg, 
nineteen  hours  from  Chicago,  and  twenty- 
four  hours  from  St.  Louis,  it  is  readily  ap¬ 
parent  that  Atlantic  City  is  very  fortunately 
located  with  relation  to  the  great  centers  of 
population. 

It  is  during  the  summer  season,  with  its 
wealth  of  color  and  gaiety,  that  Atlantic 
City  is  at  her  best,  exerting  a  stimulating 
influence  which  seems  to  raise  one  into  a 
higher,  clearer  atmosphere,  where  the  pulse 
quickens,  the  stride  lengthens,  and  the 
horizon  is  immeasurably  broadened. 

Essentially  a  city  of  entertainment,  At¬ 
lantic  City’s  hotels  meet  the  most  exacting 
demands  from  the  standpoint  of  comfort. 


elegance  and  price.  Architecturally  beau¬ 
tiful,  many  of  the  hotels  rise  massively  and 
majestically  from  the  ocean’s  edge  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  fitting  setting  for  the  kaleidoscopic 
panorama  which  stretches  before  them — dis¬ 
tant  yachts  with  full-blown  sails  silhouetted 
against  an  azure  sky;  a  variety  of  lively, 
seasonal  beach  activities  along  the  fringe  of 
tumbling  surf,  and  the  always  sparkling 
life  of  the  Boardwalk — a  sight  that  charms 
and  fascinates  even  the  most  seasoned  world 
traveler. 

While  not  as  luxurious  and  elegant  as  the 
larger  hotels,  the  moderately  priced  hostel- 
ries  furnish  accommodations  of  a  superior 
excellence  and  convenience  for  the  rates 
quoted. 

Unique  among  world  institutions,  the 
Boardwalk  is  perhaps  most  adequately 
described  to  those  who  have  never  seen  it  by 
likening  it  to  the  deck  of  an  immense  ocean 
liner — a  ship  eight  miles  in  length.  Rivaling 
the  most  brilliantly  illuminated  thorough¬ 
fares  of  the  world,  the  ’Walk  and  the  great 
piers  which  stretch  seaward  are  outlined  at 
night  with  myriads  of  electric  lights,  pro¬ 
ducing  an  effect  which  never  fails  to  thrill. 

To  many,  a  stroll  on  the  justly  famous 
Boardwalk  is,  in  itself,  a  most  fascinating 
recreation  and  diversion.  None  of  the  other 
famous  promenades  of  the  world  provides 


Resounding  Surf  and  Ocean  Breezes  Creel  the  Visitor 
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Allantic  Citjf’s  Municipal  Auditorium,  Seating  41,000 


the  vivacity  and  sprightliness  of  scene  and 
action  that  fill  and  charm  the  eye  as  one 
beholds  the  smartly  attired  Boardwalk 
throngs. 

Along  the  land  side  of  the  Boardwalk  the 
shops  are  one  of  ics  chief  charms.  Armenia 
and  Syria,  C^iua  and  Japan,  Hawaii  and 
Mexico,  Egypt  and  Turkey,  India  and  Persia, 
Italy  and  Scandinavia,  Paris  and  London, 
are  all  represented  by  show  places  devoted 
to  their  rarest  importations.  In  addition  to 


these  there  are  many  more  in  which  are  dis¬ 
played  the  best  creations  of  American 
artisans. 

With  Atlantic  City’s  many  and  varied  at¬ 
tractions  bidding  for  attention,  the  visitor  is 
perplexed  not  so  much  with  “what  shall  we 
do?”  as  with  “which  shall  we  dot”  For 
here  in  this  greatest  of  all  pleasure  resorts 
there  is  a  diversity  and  abundance  of  enter¬ 
tainment  that  beggars  description.  The 

Continued  on  page  36 
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A  Code  of  Professional  Ethics 

(^Retited) 

Adopted  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers*  AssociatKm 

The  term  “teachers”  as  used  in  the  following  code  is  intended  to  include 
all  persons  engaged  in  educational  work,  whether  in  executive,  supervisory 
or  teaching  capacities. 

Purpose 

(1)  To  promote  professional  ideals,  i.  e.,  standards  of  professional  con¬ 
duct  among  teachers  and  others  engaged  in  the  work  of  public  education. 

(2)  To  increase  the  zeal,  pride,  and  loyalty  of  all  teachers  for  the  pro¬ 
fession;  and 

(3)  To  assist  teachers  and  others  with  whom  they  may  be  professionally 
associated,  in  voluntarily  adjusting  difficult  questions  of  professional  conduct 
and  procedure. 


Ethical  Principles  Govern  Relations 


•  1.  With  the  F*rofession  at  Large 

(1)  The  attitude  of  teachers  toward  their  work  should  be  professional, 
never  solely  commercial.  Accurate  scholarship  is  a  prime  factor  in  com¬ 
manding  respect  and  confidence.  Teachers  should  always  have  the  attitude 
of  learners.  They  should  desire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter 
that  they  are  called  upon  to  teach,  and  each  year  they  should  add  to  their 
stock  of  information  in  their  own  and  in  related  subjects.  They  should,  how¬ 
ever,  realize  that  the  scholarly  ideal  includes  more  than  a  mastery  of  subject- 
matter.  They  should  seek  'to  know  the  minds  of  their  pupils ;  they  should  aim 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  advanced  thought  in  their  profession;  they  should 
maintain  an  open-mindednew  toward  the  tendencies,  modifications,  and. 
changes  in  the  field  of  education  as  a  whole,  and  they  should  have  intimate 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  their  own  special  fields.  For  these  reasons,  all 
teachers  should  be  subscribers  to  alt  least  one  professional  journal  of  recognized 
worth,  should  read  a  few  of  the  most  important  books  on  education,  including 
those  appearing  each  year,  should  visit  the  classes  of  ofther  teachers,  should 
attend  teachers’  meetings  as  often  as  is  practicable,  and  should  enroll  in  sum¬ 
mer  or  extension  courses  in  normal  schools,  colleges,  or  universities.  It  is  un¬ 
ethical  to  accept  the  benefits  while  withholding  support  from  organizations 
which  secure  and  maintain  them.  Consequently  teachers  should  give  active 
support  to  the  local  organization,  to  the  State  Associaltdon,  and  to  the  N.  E.  A. 

(2)  Teachers  should  avoid  disparaging  individual  educational  in- 
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stitutions,  unless  those  institutions  are  known  to  be  guilty  of  gross  im¬ 
proprieties,  either  in  the  methods  or  matter  of  their  instruction. 

(3)  Teachers  should  refrain  at  all  times  and  in  all  relations  of  life  from 
availing  themselves  of  any  prejudice  against  other  teachers  in  order  that  they 
may  obtain  official  perferment  or  advancement. 

(4)  The  profession  welcomes  to  its  ranks  all  who  bring  to  it  genuine 
personal  educational  worth,  professional  zeal,  and  honest  service.  Such  per¬ 
sons  it  delights  to  honor. 

II.  With  Immediate  Professional  Associates 

(1)  Whatever  ideas,  methods,  plans,  or  devices  may  have  been  per¬ 
fected  by  an  individual  teacher,  by  groups  of  teachers,  or  by  teachers  and 
supervisors  jointly,  within  any  one  system  of  schools,  should  always  be 
regarded  as  open  to  the  profession  and  should  be  freely  available  to  all  who 
may  desire  to  secure  them. 

(2)  In  all  business  relations  teachers  owe  each  other  the  courtesy  of 
perfectly  frank,  open  dealing. 

(3)  It  is  unprofessional  for  superintendents  or  other  school  officers  to 
offer  positions  to  teachers  for  a  school  year  or  any  part  of  a  school  year  for 
which  the  teachers  are  known  to  be  under  contract,  without  first  determining 
the  willingness  of  the  employers  to  grant  a  release,  or  until  said  teachers  have 
been  released  under  the  provisions  stipulated  in  the  contract. 

(4)  It  is  discourteous  for  superintendents  or  other  school  officers  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  work  of  teachers,  with  a  view  to  employing  them,  without  consulting 
their  superintendents. 

^  (5)  It  is  recognized  as  being  eminently  proper  at  all  times  for  teachers 
to  seek  preferment  and  promotion  by  legitimate  means,  but  any  endeavor  to 
establish  reputation,  or  to  obtain  a  position,  by  innuendo,  exploitation,  per¬ 
sonally  inspired  complimentary  press  notices,  or  advertisements,  is  undignified 
and  unprofessional. 

(6)  It  is  undignified  and  unprofessional  for  teachers  to  apply  for 

positions  not  known  to  be  vacant.  This  statement,  however,  shall  never  be 
construed  as  questioning  the  right  or  the  propriety  of  teachers  to  direct  let¬ 
ters  of  inquiry  to  educational  aifthorities  concerning  probable  vacancies  in 
schools  or  in  school  systems.  ' 

(7)  Should  a  condition  so  unethical  ever  exist  in  a  community,  or  within 
a  board  of  education,  thdt  teachers  are  forced  out  of  their  positions  and  such 
situations  created  that  no  self-respecting  person  can  subscribe  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  mainitained,  such  position  should  be  left  absolutely  open,  and  any 
candidacy  for  the  position  on  the  part  of  those  thoroughly  advised  of  the 
conditions  should  be  regarded  as  unprofessional. 

(8)  Confidential  correspondence  or  conversations  among  teachers  and 
school  officers  should  not  be  violated  either  during  the  time  of  official  relation¬ 
ship,  or  at  any  time.  The  very  nature  of  the  work  of  teaching  and  administer¬ 
ing  schools  gives  rise  to  many  difficult  and  delieate  situations  which  must  be 
handled  in  a  confidential  manner. 

(9)  Criticism  of  predecessors  or  of  teachers  employed  in  the  same 
system  is  unprofessional,  and  is  hereby  deprecated  and  condemned,  and 
should  not  be  countenanced  by  those  who  are  regardful  of  the  dignity  of 
teaching,  and  of  the  necessities  of  co-operative  effort.  Such  criticism,  if  made, 
should  be  made  only  with  the  intent  of  serving  some  good  end,  and  made 
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only  to  those  who  are  capable  of  accomplishing  that  end. 

(10)  Teachers  retiring  from  positions  should  leave  on  file  such  records 
and  reports  for  the  guidance  of  successors  as  they  themselves  would  like  to 
receive  on  entering  upon  the  duties  of  similar  positions. 


III.  With  the  Board  of  Education 

(1)  Teachers  should  always  fulfil  their  obligations  to  the  Board  and  to 
the  community  which  the  Board  represents,  and  should  regard  contracts  as 
sacred  obligations  never  to  be  broken  or  regarded  lightly.  In  general  teachers 
who  are  moved  by  the  highest  considerations  for  the  profession  will  seek 
release  from  contracts  before  their  expiration  only  for  the  gravest  and  most 
important  causes.  There  is  probably  no  action  which  brings  the  profession 
into  greater  disrepute  with  men  of  business,  or  with  the  public  generally,  than 
for  teachers  to  disregard  the  obligation  of  contracts.  The  practice  cannot  be 
too  severely  condemned  by  the  profession  itself. 

(2)  Loyalty  should  invariably  characterize  the  words  and  actions  of 
teachers  everywhere.  As  long  as  one  remains  a  member  of  a  school  organi¬ 
zation,  loyalty  to  its  interests  and  those  of  the  community  demand  the  entire 
suppression  of  irresponsible  criticism  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  school 
organization,  its  policies,  and  its  officers.  Especially  to  be  avoided  and  con¬ 
demned  are  inciting,  encouraging,  or  tolerating  antagonisms  among  pupils 
toward  oflScers  or  policies,  indulgence  in  outside  criticism,  and  ill-natured 
gossip.  Above  all,  no  teachers  worthy  of  the  name  will  engage  in  organized 
conspiracy  against  executives.  A  like  attitude  of  loyalty  and  reserve  should 
govern  executives  in  the  relations  with  teachers. 

(3)  Teachers  should  remember  that  Boards  of  Education  are  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  serving  without  compensation,  to  look 
after  the  educational  interests  of  the  community.  Their  a^itude  toward 
them  should  be  actuated  by  good  will  and  confidence.  When  Boards  err, 
teachers  should  receive  and  'treat  their  actions  as  they  would  like  to  be  treated 
were  they  opposed  or  misunderstood.  For  that  reason  any  protest  to  Boards 
of  Education  or  executives  against  a  policy  likely  Ito  impair  the  best  interests 
of  the  schools  and  the  teachers,  should  be  presented  officially  and  in  a  dig¬ 
nified  manner,  to  the  school  officials  concerned.  They  in  turn  should  give  such 
protect  official  recognition  and  consideration. 

(4)  Teachers  should  regard  executives  as  the  proper  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  between  themselves  and  the  Board.  In  districts  without  such 
officers,  however,  communicaitions  with  the  Board  should  be  written  and  sent 
to  the  District  CJlerk.  Individual  members  of  the  Boards  of  Education  repre¬ 
sent  the  Board  in  its  relations  with  'teachers  only  when  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Educaton.  If  a  grievance  arises,  or  if  there  is  a  question  of  salary, 
promotion,  or  assignment  of  work,  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  immediate 
executives.  Failing  to  obtain  satisfaction,  teachers  may  then  appeal  the  case 
until  the  highest  authority  is  reached. 

(5)  Between  teachers  and  executives  there  should  always  be  found  the 
confidence  which  arises  out  of  a  complete  understanding  and  the  mutual 
attitude  of  being  co-workers  in  a  great  cause.  Each  should  maintain  a 
justifiable  pride  in  the  work  of  the  other.  Each  should  feel  that  his  or  her 
success  is  impossible,  in  the  fullest  sense,  withoiit  the  corresponding  success 
of  the  other. 

(6)  Teachers  who  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  or  of  the  com¬ 
munity  are  entitled  to  a  frank  statement  by  the  chief  executive  or  other 
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authorized  representative  of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the  cause,  and  should 
never  be  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  a  non-election  without  due  notice. 
This  information  should  also  come  in  time  so  that  they  may  seek  positions 
elsewhere. 

(7)  The  appointment  of  teachers  should  be  based  solely  on  merit.  No 
others  should  be  so  quick  or  so  zealous  to  insist  upon  appointments  under 
such  a  system  as  teachers  themselves. 

IV.  With  Parents  and  Pupils 

(1)  The  attitude  of  teachers  and  the  general  attitude  of  the  schools  of 
any  community  should  be  that  of  an  open,  constructive,  co-operative  work. 
Criticism  from  parents  and  the  public  generally  should  be  met  with  courtesy 
and  patience,  and  with  an  evident  and  honest  purpose  of  mutual  understanding 
and  helpfulness. 

(2)  Teachers  should  make  every  possible  effort  to  keep  parents  fully 
informed  of  the  progress  and  standing  of  their  children.  In  such  com¬ 
munications  teachers  should  exercise  the  utmost  candor  and  courtesy.  They 
should  hold  inviolable  all  information  as  to  the  financial  limitation  of  pupils, 
their  physical  or  mental  defects,  and  any  other  information,  the  public  dis¬ 
cussion  or  mention  of  which,  would  tend  to  prove  humiliating,  discouraging, 
or  unwelcome  to  such  parents,  guardians,  children,  or  wards. 

V.  With  the  Community 

(1)  As  members  of  the  municipality  it  becomes  the  first  duty  of  teachers 
to  identify  themselves  as  citizens  with  the  life  and  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  they  live.  As  representatives  of  culture,  they  should  live 
positive,  clean,  and  broadly  religious  lives,  and  be  known  as  factors  whose 
influence  may  be  counted  in  every  movement  for  moral,  educational,  or  civic 
betterment. 

(2)  In  serving  the  public,  teachers  do  not  forfeit  their  right  to  personal, 
social,  political,  or  religious  beliefs,  but  they  should  maintain  them  in  an  un¬ 
obtrusive  and  dignified  way. 

(3)  When  the  rights  of  the  children  are  being  denied,  and  when  the 
schools  are  being  subordinated  to  personal  and  partisan  politics,  and  when¬ 
ever  it  is  known  that  the  schools  are  being  exploited  for  personal  gain,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  teachers,  principal,  or  superintendent,  jointly  or 
individually,  to  appraise  the  public  of  the  facts,  and  through  legitimate  chan¬ 
nels  to  seek  to  remedy  the  evils. 

.  VI.  With  Publishers 

(1)  The  practice  of  soliciting  sample  texts,  when  there  is  no  serious 
or  immediate  prospect  of  a  change  or  adoption,  should  be  discouraged.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  teachers  should  not  request  sample  hooks  outside  of  their  depart¬ 
ments  or  the  particular  subjects  they  may  be  teaching.  Most  publishing 
houses  will  be  glad  to  make  special  concessions  in  the  matter  of  price  on  any 
books  teachers  may  desire  for  personal  use.  The  use  of  sample  texts  should 
be  for  the  school  only,  any  such  books  should  not  be  sold  unless  the  proceeds 
are  applied  to  school  funds. 
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An  Ideal  Summer  Vacation 

Bp  Powell  G.  Fithian 


This  is  the  concluding  installment  of  Mr. 
Fithian  s  description  of  his  trip  to  the  Seattle  N. 
E.  A.  Convention  last  j/ear. 

From  what  I  have  both  seen  and  heard 
from  others  who  have  seen,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  line  of  scenery  in  this  country  com¬ 
parable  with  that  of  the  Canadian  Rockies 
as  traversed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  If  one  desires  scenery  and  is  going  to 
the  great  Northwest,  this  is  the  route  by  all 
odds.  A  trip  to  the  West  Coast  that  does 
not  include  the  States  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  is  not  complete.  The  ride  around 
the  northern  end  of  Lake  Superior,  taking 
almost  an  entire  day,  is  of  itself  worth  the 
cost  of  the  entire  trip.  The  western  terminus 
of  this  road  is  Vancouver.  There  are  lots 
of  stopping  off  places  and  beautiful  hamlets 
passed  between  Toronto  and  Vancouver, 
such  as  the  beautiful  City  of  Winnipeg. 
Arriving  at  Vancouver  early  in  the  morning, 
one  takes  a  steamer  for  a  day’s  sail  down 
Puget  Sound  via  Victoria  (a  stopover)  and 
on  down  to  Seattle,  a  trip  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Traveling  by  easy  stages  from 
Seattle  all  the  way  down  to  San  Francisco 
taking  two  or  three  days  by  daylight  and 
using  either  train  or  bus,  gives  one  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  the  State  of  California. 

From  San  Francisco,  or  Los  Angeles  as 
one  prefers,  to  New  York  by  steamer  via  the 
Panama  Canal,  stopping  at  Panama,  Christo- 
bal  and  Havana,  spending  a  day  in  that 
most  beautiful  of  all  cities,  is,  of  course, 
the  ideal  way  back  home^  In  fact,  if  one 
needs  a  rest  trip,  and  school  teachers 
usually  do,  the  round  trip  by  steamer  will 
give  it.  Visualise,  if  you  can,  a  sea  voyage 
on  the  largest  American  steamship  afloat, 
electrically  driven;  staterooms  furnished 
with  beds,  not  bunks;  every  room  an  out¬ 
side  room,  electric  lights,  electric  fans  in 
every  room  together  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  an  electrical  ventilating  system, 
three  full  meals  a  day  (the  very  best  in 
quality  and  variety),  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  two  weeks,  a  swimming  pool  on 
deck,  a  trip  covering  5,200  miles,  through  the 
Panama  Canal  and  stopovers  at  both  Panama 
and  Havana,  at  a  cost  of  $135  or  less  than 
$300  for  the  round  trip.  Where,  I  ask,  can 
you  beat  itt  You  ask  is  the  trip  a  hot  onet 


One  could  answer  this  question  both  yes 
and  no.  When  one  was  either  on  deck  or 
ashore  I  did  not  find  the  temperature  any 
hotter  or  as  hot,  for  that  matter,  as  I  would 
find  any  time  at  home  during  the  Summer 
months.  I  am  informed  that  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  is  between  82  degrees  and  88  de¬ 
grees.  At  no  time  was  1  inconvenienced  by 
the  heat.  There  were  always  cooling  breezes 
when  the  steamer  was  moving  and  the  sea 
was  so  quiet  at  all  times  as  to  preclude  even 
the  thought  of  sea  sickness.  Many  of  my 
party  expected  to  be  seasick  and  some  were 
disappointed  because  they  were  fortunate 
enough  not  to  be,  but,  to  most  of  us,  as 
there  was  nothing  to  cause  it,  we  just  didn ’t 
think  anything  about  it. 

I  have  the  honest  conviction  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  a  Sum¬ 
mer  vacation  that  can  give  one  more  satis¬ 
faction  than  a  trip  of  this  kind  over  the 
routes  I  have  herein  indicated,  at  anywhere 
near  the  cost  of  a  trip  such  as  1  have  out¬ 
lined.  One  can  add  to  this  trip,  including  a 
'trip  far  up  into  Alaska,  at  a  cost  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $800.  I  made  the  Seattle  trip*  via 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  steamer  to  New 
York,  taking  with  me  my  wife,  at  a  cost 
of  a  little  less  than  $900  for  the  two  of  lu, 
or  one  can  take  the  cruise  by  sea  alone  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  return  for 
as  little  as  $300. 

Leaving  home  around  July  1,  one  can 
start  from  Philadelphia  or  New  York  going 
direct  to  Toronto  by  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
thence  to  Vancouver  via  the  Canadian  Paci¬ 
fic  Railroad,  and  thence  down  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  by  bus,  train  and  steamer,  having  stop¬ 
overs  galore,  seeing  about  all  there  is  to  be 
seen  and  on  to  New  York  by  steamer  at  a 
cost  of  about  $500.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  Alaska  trip  (about  two  weeks  longer) 
at  a  cost  of  about  $800,  or  the  trip  by  sea 
all  the  way  with  hotel  accommodations  in 
San  Francisco  while  waiting  the  date  for  the 
return  trip  for  about  $320.  If  one  is  willing 
to  rough  it  a  little  and  be  satisfied  to  cut  out 
some  of  the  lesser  places,  from  $50  to  $100 
can  be  cut  off  the  amounts  stated  excepting 
in  the  cost  of  the  round  trip  by  steamer. 
Now  are  you  interested  f  Do  you  want  more 
information.  Just  write  to  me  asking  the 
ContinueJ  on  pago  36 
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Dr.  Boynton  Elected  President  of  Department 
of  Superintendence 


Dr.  Frank  Davis  Boynton,  superintendent 
of  and  a  central  figure  in  the  development 
of  the  Ithaca  Public  Schools  since  1893,  is 
the  new  president  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association’s  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence.  He  was  elected  to  the  office 
without  contest  at  the  recent  meeting  in 
Boston,  Mass.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the 
annals  of  the  association  that  the  election  of 
a  candidate  has  been  uncontested. 

Dr.  Boynton  has  for  years  been  a  leader  in 
the  movement  for  equal  and  universal  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  for  the  youth  of 
America,  and  a  believer  in  the  democratiza¬ 
tion  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  order 
that  every  deserving  boy  and  girl  who 
desires  a  higher  education  may  be  able  to 
reach  this  goal.  He  believes  that  “ulti¬ 
mately  and  correctly  public  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  like  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  will  be  publicly  controlled.” 
The  “democratization  of  higher  education” 
has  been  bis  battle  cry  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and  it  is  one  that  he  seems  to  have 
raised  again  shortly  before  his  election  to  the 
presidency  at  Boston. 

His  associates  have  previously  elected  him 
president  of  the  State  Council  of  School 
Superintendents  of  the  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation,  made  him  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Departent  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  at  Dallas  last 


winter  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
department. 

Dr.  Boynton  is  known  as  a  forceful  pub¬ 
lic  speaker  and  has  addressed  audiences 
ranging  from  a  few  hundreds  to  ten 
thousand  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country  from  coast  to  coast,  and  is  frequent¬ 
ly  heard  at  State  Teachers’  Association  con¬ 
ventions.  _ 

Thomas  F.  Kennedy 

New  Jersey  has  lost  one  of  its  outstanding 
schoolmen  by  the  death  March  3,  of.  Dr. 
Thomas  F.  Kennedy,  principal  of  the  South 
Side  High  School  of  Newark.  Dr.  Kennedy 
was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1869,  and 
was  educated  at  La  Salle  and  Manhattan 
Colleges.  Following  his  graduation,  he  be¬ 
came  a  teacher  of  classics  in  the  Newark 
schools. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  East  Side  High 
School  in  1910,  he  was  selected  as  principal 
of  that  school  from  a  field  of  50  candidates, 
and  three  years  later  he  became  principal  of 
the  South  Side  High  School. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Newark 
Evening  News  said  of  him  in  its  editorial 
columns : 

“A  kindly  personality,  sound  educational 
qualifications  and  capacity  for  making 
ffiends  were  the  attributes  of  Thomas  F. 
Kennedy,  principal  of  the  South  Side  High 
School,  cut  down  by  death  while  still  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  powers. 

“The  South  Side  High  School  has  pros¬ 
pered  under  Mr.  Kennedy’s  leadership  and 
he  had  at  least  ten  years  more  effectiveness 
ahead.  The  city  has  lost  a  good  and  faith¬ 
ful  servant.” 


Toronto  Proceedings  Ready 
For  Distribaition 

Teachers  will  be  interested  in  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Education  Associations 
which  are  ready  for  distribution.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  reference,  students  of  international 
relations  will  find  this  volume  indispensable. 
The  material  which  it  contains  will  be  of 
value  to  classes  in  history,  sociology,  cur¬ 
rent  events,  debating,  etc.  The  volume  can 
be  secured  at  $2.50  a  copy  from  Charles 
H.  Williams,  101  Jesse  Hall,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri. 
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Consider  this/ 

15  Master  Models-5i  Distributors-4S-Hour  Service 

The  buik-in  quality  oi  American  School  seats  has  for  more  than  a  half  century  met  with 
the  nation-wide  recocnition  of  school  boards.  From  recofnition  of  quality  came  demand. 

And  from  demand  arose  a  great  national  distributing  system  that  has  made  a  quality 
product  quickly  obtainable  the  country  over.  With  53  distributors — located  to  insure 
48-hour  delivery  of  your  order — and  a  stock  of  IS  master  models  with  almost  200  vari¬ 
ations  in  style,  size  and  design  to  sdect  from — it  is  not  unusual  that  the  American 
organization  should  be  accorded  supremacy  in  the  school  seating  field. 

”The  Factory  is  in  Michigan,  but  the  Service  is  Local  to  you” 


American  Seating  Company 


14  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 


-STEEl.  DESKS  ARE  BEST!' 


STOCK  OABBIED  AT 


N.  SnoUenburg  ft  Co . 12th  and  Market  Streets . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburg  Office . Z17  Fnlton  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

New  York  Office . 11»  W.  40th  Street . New  York 
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The  New  Jersey  State  Summer  Schools 

Bj?  Dr.  Wiluam  A.  Ackermann 

Director,  State  Summer  Schools 


The  State  Summer  Schools  are  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  major  contribution  to  the  very  im¬ 
portant  problem  of  training  teachers  in 
service;  they,  henceforth,  do  not  materially 
share  in  pre-service  training  activities. 

So  located  that  an  opportunity  for  study 
is  conveniently  accessible  for  almost  every 
teacher  in  the  State,  the  schools  are  planned 
to  differentiate  in  character  from  the  point  of 
view  of  both  physical  surroundings  and 
special  objectives.  For  instance,  students  at 
Ocean  City  will  enjoy  the  attractions  of  one 
of  the  best  shore  resorts  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  This  includes  not  only  recreational 
opportunities,  bathing,,  boating,  and  fishing, 
but  cultural  activities  of  the  Chautauqua 
type,  and  particularly  the  personal  comforts 
and  invigorating  effects  of  ocean  climate. 
Newton,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  hill-top 
views,  crystal  lakes  and  streams,  and  moun¬ 
tain  climate  not  found  in  the  State  outside  of 
the  extreme  northern  counties.  Glassboro 


to  the 


N.  E.  A*  Convention 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

JUNE  30  TO  JULY  7, 1028 


Verr  low  round  trip  fare*  from  all  pointa  via 
ChIcacoOreat  Weatcm.Faat.all-atecI  traina  daily 
with  Pullmana  of  the  lateat  type,  obacrvation  and 
club  cara,  and  dininc  cara. 

Write  for  detaila  about  farea  to  the  Convention 
and  for  literature  deacriptive  of  the  Twin  Cltlea 
and  llinneaota'a  Ten  Thonaand  Lakea. 

Alao  let  ua  tell  you  how  you  can  combine  your 
viait  to  the  Convention  with  a  marveloua  aicht- 
aeeing  and  vacation  trip  through  Yeliowatone, 
Glacier  Park  or  the  Canadian  Rockiea  and  the 
Pacific  Northweat  at  aurpriaingly  low  cost. 

Just  tell  us  what  you'd  like  to  aee.  You'll  be 
astonished  to  find  how  much  you  can  do  and  aca 
at  moderate  expense  via  Great  Western. 

Address  R.  A.  Bishop,  Geni  Pass'r  Agent 
122  So.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 

2382 

QuciigD  Gieat^^lfestein 


and  New  Brunswick  appeal  on  account  of  ac¬ 
cessibility  and  school  atmosphere  and  tra¬ 
ditions,  the  one  of  normal  school,  the  other 
of  college. 

In  educational  offerings  all  schools  cover 
the  field  of  training  for  elementary  school 
teaching.  Glassboro  adds  advanced  courses 
in  elementary  school  teaching  and  super¬ 
vision,  and  courses  in  music,  art,  and  phy¬ 
sical  education  for  those  who  have  special 
aptitudes  but  do  not  care  to  take  full  special 
certificate  courses.  Ocean  City  further  in¬ 
cludes  special  certification  in  music,  art  and 
sewing,  and  particularly  emphasizes  the 
training  of  teachers  in  junior  high  schools, 
teachers  of  printing,  and  the  training  of  pub¬ 
lic  librarians  and  school  library  teachers. 
Rutgers  University  extends  the  offerings  to 
include  high  school  teachers,  teachers  of 
manual  arts  and  vocations,  teachers  of  sub¬ 
normal  classes,  teachers  of  classes  for 
foreign-born  residents,  and  commercial 
teachers,  besides,  also,  college  students  in 
arts  and  science. 

As  usual,  more  than  two  thousand  teachers 
will  be  in  attendance  this  year  and  everyone 
Avill  have  an  opportunity  to  apply  credit  on 
certificate  requirements  in  this  State  or 
neighboring  States;  while,  those  who  are 
qualified  by  previous  academic  education  will 
also  be  entitled  to  transfer  credits  in  elemen¬ 
tary  school  subjects  to  the  normal  schools  for 
diploma  record,  or,  in  advanced  subjects,  to 
college  or  university  for  credit  toward  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  education. 

Summer  School  announcements  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  addressing : 

The  Director  of  State  Summer  Schools, 
State  Department  of  Education, 
Trenton. 


Alabama  will  spend  $50,000  out  of  the 
State  Treasury  anuually  for  the  removal  of 
illiteracy,  the  Legislature  which  recently  ad¬ 
journed  having  made  such  appropriation. 
This  is  $37,500  over  its  previous  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  for  this  purpose.  Since  the  county 
and  city  school  boards  are  authorized  to 
make  similar  appropriations  to  meet  State 
expenditures,  it  will  probably  mean  $100,000 
expended  annually  to  wipe  illiteracy  out  of 
the  State. 
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Teachers*  Old  Age  Guarded  Increasingly 
by  Pensions 

The  superannuated  school  teacher  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  job  or  weathering  old  age  in  de¬ 
pendency  or  want  has  largely  disappeared 
from  the  American  picture.  She  retires  on 
a  pension  now  instead. 

When  New  York  City,  in  1894,  initated  a 
pension  system  for  its  teachers,  the  idea  was 
altogether  new.  By  the  following  year 
Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
and  St.  Louis  had  followed  the  lead,  and  a 
year  later  the  first  State  system  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  New  Jersey.  Since  then  the 
movement  has  spread  rapidly.  A  recent  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
ticm  shows  only  six  States  without  teachers’ 
pension  systems,  either  State  or  local.  In  all 
the  rest  the  tendency  is  marked  to  retire 
teachers,  regardless  of  sex,  on  a  basis  of 
thirty  years’  service. 

The  movement  to  prvoide  for  teachers 
against  disability  and  old  age  has  gone 
through  several  phases.  At  first  the  sys¬ 
tems  were  largely  local,  but  as  the  idea 
gained  ground  they  were  extended  over 
larger  and  larger  areas.  Within  recent 
years  most  of  the  systems  set  up  have  been 
State-wide  in  their  applications.  It  is  now 
thought  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  time  until 
all  States  will  take  similar  action.  In  the 
early  years  of  pension  organization  free  sys¬ 
tems  were  tried  out,  under  which  the 
teachers  made  no  stated  contribution,  and 
also  wholly  contributory  systems,  under 
which  the  teachers’  assessments  were  not 
augmented  by  public  moneys.  The  idea  now 
generally  accepted  is  for  the  teachers  to  con¬ 
tribute  some  of  the  fund  and  the  public  to 
supplement  it.  Gifts,  donations  and  legacies 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the  pen¬ 
sion  funds  of  the  past,  but  reliance  on  such 
uncertain  sources  has  decreased  in  recent 
years. 

The  present  tendency  is  to  make  the 
teacher’s  assessment  a  fixed  percentage  of 
salary,  regardless  of  time  of  service,  and  to 
make  membership  optional  for  those  in 
service  at  the  time  of  the  system’s  establish¬ 
ment,  hut  compulsory  for  new  entrants. 
Generally  each  teacher’s  payments  are 
credited  to  her  individual  account,  instead 
of  being  pooled  with  all  the  rest.  Two  dis¬ 
tinct  sums  are  provided  for  under  most 
systems — an  annuity  purchased  from  the 
teacher’s  contributions  and  a  pension  from 
city  or  State  funds,  payable  according  to 
the  option  the  teacher  selects. 
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Hotel  Rates  for  Annual  G)nvention  of  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  at 
Atlantic  City,  November  10,  11,  12  and  1 3,  1 928 


Make  Reservations  with  Hotels  Direct 
Since  special  rates  have  been  made  by  a 
number  of  hotels  do  pot  fail  to  state  that 
you  are  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association.  In  general,  the  hotels 
are  listed  in  order  of  their  distance  from 
the  High  School,  where  general  meetings 
are  held. 

A — ^American  Plan  (includes  meals) ;  E — 
European  Plan  (without  meals). 

LIST  OF  HOTELS  AND  BATES 
A — ^Chelsea — Boardwalk  aad  Morris  Ave. — 

Single  room  for  1  $7  and  $9. 

Double  room  for  2  S13  and  S16. 

E — Chelsea — Boardwalk  and  Morris  Ave. — 

Single  room  for  1  $4  and  $5. 

Double  room  for  2  $6  and  $7. 

Double  room  with  bath  in  the  new  section  $18 
to  $20  per  day,  American  Plan;  $9  or  $11  per 
day  European  Plan  for  2  persons. 

E — Ambassador — Boardwalk  and  Brighton  Ave. — 
For  1  $5;  for  2  $8  (with  bath). 

E — Bitz-Carlton — ^Boardwalk  and  Iowa  Ave. — 

For  1  $4  and  $5;  for  2  $6  and  $8  (with  bath). 


VACATION  FOR  TEACHERS 

SILVEB  BAY  on  I,ake  Oeorge 
$30  (and  up)  for  12  days  with  room  and  hoard 
BEST,  BECBEATION— OXTTDOOB  SPOBTS 
Addresses  by  Dr.  Micdiael  J.  Pnpln,  Hon.  F. 

W.  Wilson  and  others 
Write:  SILVEB  BAT  ASSOCIATION  FOB 
OHBISTIAN  CONFEBENOBS 
341  Madison  Avenne  New  York 


STUDENT 

CRU1S£  TOURS 

via  the  MEDITEBBANEAN 
Shore  excursions  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Palermo, 
Naples,  Genoa.  Entire  tourist  class  chartered 
exclusively  for  American  tourists.  Idteratnre 

inteboolleoiate  tbavel  bubeau 

2929  Broadway,  N.  Y.  YELlowstone  7983 
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A — Dennis — Boardwalk  and  Michigan  Ave. — 

Single  room  $6  to  $8  (running  water). 

Single  room  $8  to  $12  (with  bath). 

Single  room  $7  to  $8  (with  shower  bath). 

Double  room  $12  to  $14  (running  water). 

Double  room  $14  to  $22  (with  bath). 

A — Marlborough-Blenheim — Boardwalk  and  Ohio 
Ave. — 

Single  room  for  1  $7,  $9  and  $11  (with  bath). 
Double  room  for  2  $12,  $15  and  $17  (with  bath). 

E — Marlborough-Blenheim — Boardwalk  and  Ohio 
Ave _ 

Single  room  for  1  $4,  $6  and  $8  (with  bath). 
Double  room  for  2  $6,  $8  and  $10  (with  bath). 

A — Traymore — Boardwalk  and  Illinois  Ave. — 

For  1  $10  to  $20;  for  2  $16  to  $26  (with  bath). 
For  1  $8;  for  2  $14  (without  bath). 

E — Traymore — Boardwalk  and  Illinois  Ave. — 

For  1  $6  to  $16;  for  2  $8  to  $18  (with  bath). 

For  1  $4;  for  2  $6  (without  bath). 

A — Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall — Boardwalk  and  North 
Carolina  Ave. — 

For  1  $6  to  $8;  for  2  $12  to  $14  (running  water). 
For  1  $10;  for  2  $14  to  $20  (with  bath). 

A — Strand — Boardwalk  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. — 
Single  room  for  1  $6,  $8  and  $9  (with  bath). 
Single  room  for  1  $7  (running  water). 

Double  room  for  2  $15,  $16  and  $18  (with  bath). 
Double  room  for  2  $12  and  $14  (running  water). 

E — Strand — Boardwalk  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. — 
Single  room  for  1  $5  and  $6  (with  bath). 

Single  room  for  1  $4  (running  water). 

Double  room  for  2  $7,  $8  and  $10  (with  bath). 
Double  room  for  2  $6  and  $7  (running  water). 

A — Breakers — Boardwalk  and  New  Jersey  Ave. — 
For  1  $6.50  to  $9;  for  2  $12  to  $18  (running 

For  1  $9  to  $12;  for  2  $16  to  $24  (with  bath). 

E — Breakers — Boardwalk  and  New  Jersey  Ave. — 
For  1  $2.50  to  $5;  for  2  $4  to  $8  (running  water). 
For  1  $5  to  $8;  for  2  $7  to  $14  (with  bath). 

A — Eastbourne — Pacific  Ave.  and  Park  Place — 
Single  room  $4.50  (running  water). 

Single  room  $6.75  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $8  and  $9  (running  water). 

Double  room  $10  and  $12  (with  bath). 

A — Pennhurst — South  Michigan  Ave. — 

For  1  $5;  for  2  $10  (running  water). 

For  1  $7;  for  2  $12  (with  bath). 

A — Cheltenham-Revere — Park  Place — 

For  1  $4  (running  water). 

For  1  $6  (with  bath). 

A — Glaslyn-Chatham — Park  Place — 

For  1  $5;  for  2  $8  (running  water). 

For  1  $6;  for  2  $12  (with  bath). 

A — Runnymede — Park  Place — 

Single  room  for  1  $4,  $4.50  and  $5  (running 
water). 

Double  room  for  2  $8,  $8.50,  $9,  $9.50  and  $10 
(running  water). 

Double  room  for  2  $10,  $11  and  $12  (with  bath). 
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A — Craig  Hall — Illinoia  Ave. — 

For  1  $4.50  to  $6;  for  2  $8  to  $9.50  (running 
water). 

For  1  $5.50  to  $7;  for  2  $9  to  $10.50  (with  bath). 

A — Austin-BiscaTne — Kentucky  Ave. — 

For  1  $4  to  $5;  for  2  $8  to  $10  (running  water). 

E — Austin-Biscayne — Kentucky  Ave. — 

For  1  $3;  for  2  $4  to  $5  (running  water). 

Rittenbouse — Kentucky  Ave _ 

Single  room  for  1  $2.50  to  $3  (running  water). 
Double  room  for  2  $4  to  $5  (running  water). 
Double  room  for  2  $7  (with  bath). 

A — Flanders — St.  James  Place — 

Single  room  for  1  $4.50,  $5  and  $6  (with  bath). 
Double  room  for  2  $10  and  $12  (with  bath). 
Double  room  for  2  $8  and  $9  (running  water). 

A — Hotel  Lockhart — St.  James  Place- 
Single  room  $4  to  $6  (running  water). 

Double  room  $7  to  $9  (running  water). 

E — Hotel  Lockhart — St.  James  Place — 

Single  room  $2  to  $4  (running  water). 

Double  room  $3  to  $5  (running  water). 

A — Bon-Air — Ocean  Ave. — 

For  1  $3.50. 

A — Hotel  Morton — Virginia  Ave _ 

For  1  $5  to  $5.50;  for  2  $10  (running  water). 

For  1  $6.50  to  $7;  for  2  $12  (with  bath). 

A — Clarendon — Virginia  Ave.— 

For  1  $4.50  to  $5;  for  2  $8  to  $9  (running  water). 
For  1  $6  to  $7;  for  2  $10  to  $11  (with  bath). 

E — Clarendon — Virginia  Ave. — 

For  1  $2  to  $2.50;  for  2  $4  to  $5  (running  water). 
For  2  $5  to  $6  (with  bath). 

E — Franklin — Virginia  Ave. — 

For  1  $2  (running  water). 

For  1  $3;  for  2  $5  (with  bath). 

A — Galen  Hall — Connecticut  Ave. — 

Single  room  for  1  $5  (without  running  water). 
Single  room  for  1  $5.50  and  $6  (running  water). 
Double  room  for  2  $10  (running  water). 

Higher  rates  for  rooms  with  bath. 

E — Thurber — Atlantic  and  Massachusetts  Ave. — 
For  1  $1.50;  for  2  $3  (running  water). 

For  1  $2.50;  for  2  $4  (with  bath). 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Pacific  Ave.,  near  Sooth  Caro¬ 
lina  Ave.,  offers  the  Association  a  special  rate  of 
$1.00  a  day  for  each  person. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. — South  North  Carolina  Ave _ 

Single  room  $2.50  (with  bath). 

Single  room  $2.00  (running  water). 

Double  room  $1.50  (bath  adjoining). 

Double  room  $1.00  (running  water). 

For  further  information  communicate  with 
Harriet  J.  Outwin,  409  Knickerbocker  Ave¬ 
nue,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Teachers  Health  Aids 
Teachers  are  urged  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Education  to  be  the  self-appointed  health 
detectors  for  the  30,000, OCX)  school  children 
of  the  country.  The  teacher  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  watch  to  determine  the  causes 
of  poor  scholarship  among  her  students,  and 
to  make,  certain  simple  tests  to  find  out 
whether  the  causes  are  due  to  physical  de¬ 
fects,  the  bureau  says. 
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or  any  authorised  steamship 
I  agents. 
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Exhicadonal  Legislation  of  die  1 928 
Legislature 

Continued  from  page  7 

six  yearly  grades  or  who  has  completed  a 
program  in  a  pre-vocational  or  vocational 
school  equivalent  to  one  year  beyond  the 
fifth  grade  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
*  of  Education,  and  provided  that  such  child 
is  able  to  work.  Chapter  276. 

S.  No.  122 — ^by  Mr.  Larson.  Provides  that  a 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  may  be 
reimbursed  for  expenses  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $225  each  quarter.  Chapter 
227. 

S.  No.  194 — by  Mr.  Read.  Requires  all  per¬ 
manent  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
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schools  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  those  who  are  not  citizens  are  required 
to  become  citizens.  Chapter  239. 

S.  No.  210 — by  Mr.  Forsyth.  Provides  that 
after  January  1,  1929,  a  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  ^hools  shall  be  retired  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years. 
Chapter  57. 

S.  No.  227 — by  Mr.  Davis.  Amends  School 
Act  so  that  at  any  annual  or  special  dis¬ 
trict  meeting  the  legal  voters  may,  by  a 
majority  of  those  voting  upon  the  propo¬ 
sition,  raise  a  special  district  tax.  Chap¬ 
ter  2^. 

A,  J.  Res.  No.  14 — by  Mr.  Gabrielson.  Cre¬ 
ates  a  commission  consisting  of  three 
citizens  to  be  named  by  the  Governor, 
three  members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  three 
members  of  the  Assembly  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  to 
examine  the  relations  of  the  State  and  Rut¬ 
gers  University  and  recommend  to  the 
Legislature  such  reorganization  and  means 
of  support  as  may  be  deemed  best.  Joint 
Resolution  7. 

A.  No.  75 — by  Mr.  Barrett.  Amends  School 
Act  so  that  where  a  school  district  has 
been  divided  the  time  served  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  clerk  in  any  of  the  divisions  shall  be 
counted  in  computiug  his  tenure  service. 
Chapter  69. 

A.  No,  76 — by  Mr.  Black.  Allows  any  com¬ 
mission  or  board  having  control  of  a  park 
or  playground  to  permit  the  use  of  such 
playground  for  athletic  purposes,  or  as  a 
playground  for  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools,  and  when  so  used  by  the  pupils 
the  board  of  education  may  charge  a  rea¬ 
sonable  admission  fee  where  athletic  con¬ 
tests  are  held.  Does  not  apply  to  County 
Park  Commissions.  Chapter  180. 

Committee  Substitute  for  A.  No.  87  and  S. 
No.  18.  Authorizes  Board  of  Education  to 
sell  school  property  to  the  municipality  for 
public  purposes  and  may  sell  or  exchange 
any  school  property  not  needed  for  school 
purposes.  Any  property  received  in  ex¬ 
change  must  be  of  equal  value  to  that  ex¬ 
changed  and  must  be  located  in  the  school 
district.  Chapter  60. 

A.  No.  168 — by  Mr.  Muir.  Amends  school 
law  so  that  where  eight  or  more  crippled 
children  reside  in  the  district  a  special 
class  must  be  provided.  Boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  must  make  annual  canvass  of  all 
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physically  handicapped  children  up  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Chapter  53. 

A.  No.  169 — by  Mr.  Mnir.  Amends  school 
law  to  provide  apportionment  from  State 
moneys  for  teachers  of  crippled  classes. 
Where  cost  of  such  instruction  exceeds  the 
cost  of  educating  pupils  of  normal  needs, 
less  returns  to  the  district  provided  for 
tuition,  transportation  and  teachers  ap¬ 
portionment,  the  district  is  entitled  to  re¬ 
imbursement  for  one-half  of  such  excess 
cost  out  of  State  moneys.  Chapter  54. 

A.  No.  192 — by  Mr.  Barrett.  Provides  that 
the  board  of  education  need  not  secure 
from  the  municipality  approval  of  plans 
and  specifications  or  building  permit. 
Chapter  186. 

A.  No.  301 — ^by  Mr.  Purdy.  Amends  school 
law  so  that  district  clerks  are  required  to 
report  to  the  boards  of  education  at  each 
regular  meeting  the  amount  of  orders  for 
all  contractural  obligations  and  the 
amounts  against  which  such  obligations 
are  chargeable.  Chapter  164. 

A.  No.  302 — ^by  Mr.  Purdy.  Requires  cus¬ 
todians  of  school  moneys  to  make  a 
monthly  report  to  the  board  of  education, 
showing  detailed  amount  of  all  receipts 
and  expenditures  and  the  balance  to  credit 
of  each  account.  Chapter  165. 

A.  No.  368 — by  Mr.  Letzgus.  Amends  school 
act  so  the  polls  for  elections  shall  be 
opened  at  such  time  as  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  may  designate  between  hours  of  two 
to  nine  P.  M.,  and  shall  remain  open  at 
least  two  hours,  and  further  that  the  polls 
must  be  open  between  seven  and  nine  P.  M. 
Chapter  171. 

A.  No.  447 — ^by  Mr.  Blunt.  Authorizes  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  with  the  consent  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  name  to  be  given  to  any  Normal 
School.  Chapter  206. 

One  bill,  Senate  95,  raising  the  grade  com¬ 
pleted  for  eligibility  for  the  so-called  “Age 
and  Schooling  Certificate,”  in  its  original 
form,  was  opposed  by  the  Association.  This 
proposition  was  finally  amended  so  that  the 
measure  of  achievement  for  the  sixth  year  is 
not  a  measure  of  regular  grade  work  of  the 
sixth  year,  but  of  vocational  or  pre- 
vocational  work,  which  may  be  substituted 
for  the  usual  grade  work  in  case  of  children 
who  are  not  academically  minded.  Originally 
it  was  proposed  to  have  the  new  requirement 
operative  from  September  1st,  1928.  The 
amended  law  makes  the  law  effective  from 
September  Ist,  1929. 


The  Water  Level  Route 


to  Minneapolis 
and  St  Paul 

provides  a  comfortable  trip 
by  day  • .  restful  sleep  cU  night 

Builders  of  the  Burlington  chose  it  as  dte  nat¬ 
ural  highway,  leveled  hy  the  Mississippi,  be¬ 
tween  Chicago  and  the  Twin  Cldcs. 

Today,  Burlington  patrons  traveling  between 
Chicago  and  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  enjoy 
the  extraordinary  smoothness  that  only  a  water- 
level  route  can  give.  Charming  scenes  along 
die  Missiasippi  make  a  day  trip  interesting. 

Over  this  water-level  route  the  Burlington 
runs  four  of  its  finest  trains. 

Take  this  "comfort  route”  to  the  N.E.A.  CON¬ 
VENTION  iuMinncopolis  (July  2-27) . . .  Rest¬ 
ful  lounge  cars,  modem  Pullmans,  fine  dining 
cars,  comfortable  coaches  or  reclining  chair  cars 
...  Well-ballasted,  perfoedy  maintained  road¬ 
bed  ...  Spcedrecorders  to  insure  regulated,  even 
speed,  "boosters'*  to  make  starting  smooth. 

fine  trains 
daily 

Lmw  Arrtwe 
Ckicmga  MimMsastii 

Notth  CosU  limiMil  10>3S  a.  m.  ll>2Sp.  m. 

TVs  Black  Hawk  6i30p.  m.  7>3S  a.  m. 

PnmniTlal  Limited  8:45  p.  m.  8:55  a.  m. 
OriamalLteiasd  lliOOp.m.  llt55s.Ba. 

Ramreariaiu 

BURLINOTON  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

1428  Pann  Sqaate,  Phfladelpltia 
H.  K.  kOlas,  Oeocral  Asam 
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Class 
Gifts — 

Pictures  are  always  appreci¬ 
ated  and  are  pleasant  remem¬ 
brances  of  the  donors  for 
long  years. 

Let  us  help  your  class  com¬ 
mittee  select  appropriate  pic¬ 
tures,  and  offer  suggestions 
for  raising  funds  for  purchas¬ 
ing  them. 

Our  collection  is  the  largest 
in  the  State. 

SHENK 

GALLERIES 

32  Halsey  Street  Newark,  N.  J. 

Telephone  7090  Mitchell 


Better,  Safer  Playgrounds! 

EVERWEAR  Playground  Apparatus  has 
been  the  standard  for  20  years;  used  in 
leading  schools.  127  different  items. 

We  also  make  EverWear  Jimior  Apparatus  for 
the  Home.  Smaller  sixes;  lower  prices;  yet  the 
same  high  quality.  27  items  in  this  line. 

Catalog  No.  20  tells  about  the  standard  Ever¬ 
Wear  Playground  Apparatus.  Catalog  No.  20- A 
tells  of  the  EverWear  Junior  Playgroimd  Ap¬ 
paratus  for  the  Home.  Ask  for  the  one  you  want. 

K.  A.  FIFE  COBPOBAXION 
Munaron*^  N.  T. 

kverWiar 

PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 


The  State  University  and  die  Development 
of  Public  Education 

Continued  from  page  6 

munity  of  the  United  States  is  performed  by 
machinery.  These  illustrate  facts  which  I 
would  impress  upon  you,  the  great  pros¬ 
perity  and  ease  and  advancement  of  life  com¬ 
paratively  in  the  American  nation. 

Now  will  you  hear  some  figures,  just  a 
few!  In  England  there  are  65,000  college 
students,  in  France  53,000,  in  Germany  123,- 
000.  In  the  United  States  there  are  850,000 
college  students.  We  have  about  five  times 
as  many  college  students  in  proportion  to 
population  as  they  have  in  these  most  ad¬ 
vanced  countries  in  Europe.  You  will  not 
tell  me  that  those  facts  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  way  people  live  and  the  enjoyment 
of  life  as  between  one  country  and  another. 
Education  and  the  scale  of  living  are  related 
as  cause  and  effect.  We  are  putting  our 
minds  to  work  and  they  are  helping  us  to 
live  more  happily  and  with  more  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  life. 

I  am  very  glad  to  report  to  you  that  your 
State  University  has  shared  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  education  which  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  describe.  Our  attendance  the 
present  year  is  over  two  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  students ;  we  have  over  twelve  hundred 
boys  in  the  various  colleges  for  men,  and 
just  over  a  thousand  girls  in  the  flourishing 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  are  465  students  in  the  New 
Jersey  College  of  Pharmacy,  which  we  took 
over  during  the  past  year,  making  a  total 
resident  attendance  of  nearly  twenty-seven 
hundred.  This  is  a  gain,  aside  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Pharmacy,  of  twenty  percent  over 
last  year,  and  last  year  the  attendance  was 
a  gain  of  twenty  percent  over  the  year 
before.  Eighty-two  percent  of  our  students 
are  residents  of  New  Jersey.  Two  years  ago 
our  summer  attendance  was  754;  last  year 
it  was  over  1,200,  largely  teachers  from  New 
Jersey.  In  1924  we  could  report  only  286 
students  in  the  extension  classes;  last  year 
we  had  over  five  thousand.  This  year  we 
shall  reach  nearly  double  that  number  of 
adults  through  the  extension  classes  in  the 
various  divisions  of  the  University.  We  are 
just  completing  a  very  excellent  laboratory 
for  physics.  Our  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women  has  added  a  third  recitation  building 
during  the  year,  also  a  beautiful  chapel,  with 
a  very  excellent  organ.  The  walls  of  a  new 

Continued  on  page  28 
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The  Troth  Aboat  Margarine  (Oleomargarine) 


A  Word  to  Teachers 


Margarine  is  a  delicious  and  wholesome  food 

This  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  foremost 
nutrition  experts  of  the  world. 

Margarine  makes  bread,  roUa,  blecnits,  hot  cakes  and  baked  potatoes  more 
appetlalng. 

Margarine  Is  completely  satisfactory  as  a  shortening  for  pies  and  cakes. 

Margarine  Is  delightfully  enriching  as  a  flavoring  Ingredient  for  cooked  dishes. 
Margarine  is  Inexpensive,  too. 

There  are  two  kinds,  and  only  two  kinds  of  Margarine  (Oleomargarine):  One, 
made  of  the  best  meat  fats  and  vegetable  oils,  milk  and  salt.  The  other,  usually  called 
Nut  Margarine,  made  of  the  purest  vegetable  oils,  salt  and  milk. 

Milk  gives  Margarine  much  of  its  pleasant,  sweet  flavor. 


Do  You  Have  All  the  Facts? 


As  the  world’s  largest  producers  and  distributors  of  Margarine  and  other  desirable 
fat  foods  are  members  of  this  Institute,  exceptional  research  facilities  are  available 
should  you  care  to  consult  us  concerning  the  food  value  and  use  of  these  products. 

Also  on  request  and  free  of  charge.  The  Institute  of  Margarine  Manufacturers, 
Munsey  Building.  Washington.  D.  O.,  will  mall  yon  any  or  all  of  these  Educational 
Bulletins  In  quantities  to  meet  your  requirements: 

Bulletin  No.  8 — “Margarine  Laws  of  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Bepealed  by  a  Beferendum  Vote  of  the 
People  November  4,  1924.” 

Bulletin  No.  9 — “Opinions  of  Educators  and  Statesmen  on 
Margarine  and  Margarine  Legislation.*’ 

Bulletin  No.  10 — “The  Composition  and  Food  Value  of 
Margarine.*’ 

Bulletin  No.  11 — “The  Economics  of  Vltaminea.** 

Bulletin  No.  12 — “False  Advertising.** 


Wane _ _ _ _ _ 

School - - - - 

City- . . . . . . State _ 

Institute  of  Margarine  Manufacturers, 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TEBfPLE  UNIVERSITY 

BROAD  ST.  AND  MONTGOMERY  AVEBTITE 
yWfl.AlMCI.RHIA.  PA. 

C*IIPBe  of  LIheral  Arts  oad  Scieoeco 
Teachers  College 
School  of  CoBiBtorco 
ProfcooloBal  Schools  i 
ThcoiOBTt  Law, 

Medlctae,  DcatlstiT, 

Pharasacr,  Chiropody 
School  of  Masie 
Tralalasr  School  for  Narses 
VaiTcrsity  HlKh  School 

SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 
__  PHONE,  STEVENSON  7d00 
SauBBicr  ScsaloBi  Jaly  S — Aa^ast  10 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS 

and 

Supplies 

LOWEST  PEICE— BEST  QUALITY— 
PBOMPTEST  SEBVICE 

Agriculture,  Biology.  Physical  Geography. 
Chemistry  and  Physics.  Ask  for  Catalogs. 
Give  your  name,  school  position  and  subject. 
Mention  this  journal. 

CENTRAL  SCIENTIFIC  CO. 

LABOBATOBY  SUPPLIES 
Apparatus  —  Cbemlcals 

400  E.  OHIO  ST.,  CHICAGO  U.  S.  A. 


The  State  University  and  the  Development 
of  Public  Education 

Continued  from  page  26 

music  building  are  now  rising.  The  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  university  have  increased  one- 
third  during  the  past  two  years.  We  have 
strengthened  our  faculty  and  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  obtain  outstanding  men.  We 
have  a  better  university  organization  and  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  one  university 
composed  of  coordinate  colleges  of  arts  and 
sciences,  the  college  of  engineering,  the  col¬ 
lege  of  agriculture,  the  New  Jersey  College 
for  Women,  Department  of  Education,  De¬ 
partment  of  Ceramics,  and  now  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  College  of  Pharmacy.  We  have  developed 
our  school  of  education  and  have  in  opera¬ 
tion  now  three  curricula  in  that  school,  en¬ 
rolling  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  stu¬ 
dents. 

We  have  had  a  survey  of  the  institution 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  We 
wanted  to  know  the  facts  about  our  univer¬ 
sity,  what  services  we  are  rendering  and 
what  services  we  are  failing  to  render.  We 
wanted  to  know  our  shortcomings,  our  faults, 
the  things  that  need  to  be  done  in  order  to 
discharge  our  duty  to  the  State.  For  experts 
to  make  a  thorough  and  scientific  study  we 
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RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY 

THE  STATE  UNIVEBSITT  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

SUMMER  SESSION 


JUNE  25  —  AUGUST  3  —  SIX  WEEKS 


ABT  AKD  DBAWINO 
EDUCATION 
MANUAL  TKAINIKa 
JOURNALISM 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL  OUIDANOB 
MUSIC 

PHYSICAL  TBAININO 


AOBICULTUBE 

BOTANY 

CUEMIUX&Y 


ENGLISH 
GEOGRAPHY 
MODERN  LANGUAGES 


MATHEMATICS 

PHYSICS 

ZOOLOGY 


The  raenltj  ie  made  up  of  Professors  from  Butgera  and  other  Universities  and  Specialists 

in  their  Bespective  Fields 

Special  Course  in  Public  Health  in  Co-operation  with  State  Department  of  Health 

^>ecial  Courses  in  Clinical  Psychology  at  Vineland,  N.  Training  School,  in 
co-operation  with  Butgers  University 

For  Complete  Information  Address 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Bntgen  University  New  Bnuswiok,  N.  J. 


applied  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
governmental  agency  constituted  by  law  for 
that  purpose.  They  associated  with  them¬ 
selves  a  staff  of  experts  in  various  lines,  men 
outstanding  in  the  United  States.  We 
turned  everything  we  had  over  to  them,  gave 
them  access  to  all  our  records;  we  answered 
frankly  every  question  they  could  ask;  the 
word  which  went  out  from  my  office  was  to 
cover  up  nothing  but  let  everything  be  fully 
and  frankly  exposed.  It  took  some  courage 
to  ask  this  survey.  1  understood  that  the 
document  would  be  painful  reading  (xa.  many 
pages,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is.  But 
we  wanted  to  know  the  truth,  since  only  on 
the  basis  of  full  and  complete  understanding 
can  progress  toward  better  things  be  had. 

The  document  is  before  you.  It  is  before 
the  people  of  this  State ;  for  we  endeavored  to 
give  it  wide  circulation ;  we  sent  it  to  every 
superintendent,  to  every  principal  in  the 
State.  If  any  teacher  would  like  to  have  a 
copy  of  that  survey  and  will  write  me  for  it, 
I  will  be  glad  to  send  it  to  them. 

The  first  impression  made  upon  the  reader 
of  that  survey  is  the  very  urgent  need  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  development  of 
higher  education.  I  thought  I  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  that  need,  but  I  admit  that  the 


P_ - - - 

)  University  of  Buffalo 

Summer  Session 

Six  Weeks:  July  2  -  August  10,  1928 

Excellent  facilities  for  Summer  study. 
Beautiful  160  acre  campus  In  large  cl^ — 
110  courses  leading  to  degrees  In  the  Col¬ 
leges  and  various  schools  of  the  University. 
Many  special  lectures,  recitals,  concerts,  ex¬ 
cursions.  Moderate  expense. 

ElxceptioBally  e«sl  ellasate.  Ballailo  Soas- 
■nrr  temperatures  average  18*  lewer  than 
other  nerthem  ettlea. 

The  Master's  degree  stay  he  shtalad  hy 
properly  auallSed  studcuts  In  four  Summer 
seuslouB. 

SOME  SPECIAL.  PBATURES 
A  wide  choice  of  courses  In  sducation  and 
psychology. 

Thirty  courses  for  music  supervisors  and 
special  teachers. 

Eight  courses  in  art  for  art  supervisors 
and  teachers. 

Courses  for  special-class  teachsrs  includ¬ 
ing  practice  teaching. 

Library  Science  course. 

Special  courses  for  teachers  of  speech 
and  dramatics. 

Curricula  leading  to  degrees  for  (1)  nor¬ 
mal  school  graduates  (2)  for  teachers 
of  commercial  subjects. 

INQUIRE  ABOUT  THE  BUFFALO  PLAN 
FOR  TEACHERS 

Gain  the  higher  salary  which  eumcs  frum 
additional  prsfessloaal  preparation. 

See  Niagara  Falla  and  other  oeenie  wondera 
of  the  Niagara  Frantler  while  stadytag  aad 
recreatlag  next  Smsuner. 

For  hnlletiaa  address 
O.  H.  THURBER,  Director 
The  UnlvenltY  of  Buffalo  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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"Rational  Typewritinff  comes  nearer  I 
covering  every  phase  of  the  typing  j 
work  than  any  other  text  I  have  ever  j 
examined,"  writes  one  of  the  thousands 
of.  enthusiastic  teachers  of  Rational 
Typewriting. 

Overwhelming  proof  of  't.he  correctness  of 
Rational  pedagogy  is  found  in  the  results  of 
the  1927  World's  School  Novice  'Typewriting 
Championship  Contest. 

The  World’s  School  Champioii  was  Bational 
trained 

Winner  of  second  place  Was  Bational  trained 
The  four  most  accurate  writers  were  Bational 
trained 

Of  the  38  competing  state  champions,  76.3% 
were  Bational  trained 

The  unrivaled  success  of  Rr.tional  Type¬ 
writing  for  the  past  25  years  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  its  instruction  is  not  confined  to 
one  or  two  phases  of  typewriting  technique. 

It  covers  every  phase. 

NEW  RATIONAL  HPEWRITING 

by  Bupert  P.  SoBelle 

was  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten  in  1927 
and  is  now  published  in  six  different  editions 
— a  book  for  every  need. 

Send  to  our  nearest  offlce  fMr  a  tree  eopy 
of  onr  lllnstrated  booklet  entitled  *<The  New  | 
Rational  Typewrltisw  Serteab”  ! 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  j 


New  York  Chicago  Boston  Sam  Frameiaeo 
Toronto  Ijoadom 


NEW  EDITION 

The  Nation’s  History 

By  Leonard  and  Jacobs 

Simple  and  definite  in  narrative 
Brilliantly  organized  and 
well-equipped 
Attractively  illustrated 


Henry  Holt  and  Company 

1  Park  Ave.  6  Park  St.  2626  Prairie  Aye. 
New  York  Boston  Chicago 

149  New  Montgomery  St. 

San  Francisco 


survey  has  pointed  out  many  opportunities 
and  fields  of  service  which  we  had  not  before 
noted.  No  one  can  read  that  document  from 
cover  to  cover  without  understanding  that  a 
very  large  amount  of  additional  educational 
service  could  be  rendered  to  the  State  greatly 
to  its  benefit  with  a  proper  and  adequate 
development  of  higher  education.  A  second 
impression  is  the  degree  to  which  Rutgers 
has  committed  itself  as  the  State  university. 
This  has  been  a  gradual  movement  over,  sixty 
years;  it  has  proceeded  step  by  step.  Our 
various  educational  enterprises,  taken  to¬ 
gether  as  a  whole,  make  up  a  body  of  re¬ 
lationship  and  service  to  the  State  which  is 
indeed  impressive.  Rutgers  is  a  State  insti¬ 
tution  ;  it  is  committed  to  that  policy ;  it  has 
gone  so  far  in  that  direction  that  it  has  to 
go  on  and  has  no  desire  to  turn  back.  It 
must  place  itself  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  State,  and  in  such  service  will  be  its 
future  honor  and  glory. 

We  have  in  this  survey  a  program  of  the 
development  of  the  State  university,  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  and  supported  by  facts  and 
figures.  We  have  not  had  such  a  program 
before.  We  have  it  now.  That  it  is  perfect 
in  all  respects,  no  one  could  claim;  that  it 
will  have  to  be  changed  as  new  facts  come  to 
light,  doubtless  those  who  prepared  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  the  first  to  admit.  But  it  is 
something  to  aim  at,  and  we  are  certainly  in 
much  better  position  to  go  ahead  than  we 
would  be  without  it.  1  recognize  that  it  is 
still  a  long  way  to  Tipperary.  We  have 
much  yet  to  do,  no  one  knows  it  better  than 
I,  before  the  State  University  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  shall  come  forth  according  to  the  imag¬ 
inings  of  our  minds  and  the  desires  that  are 
in  our  hearts.  1  cau  say  to  you  frankly  and 
from  my  heart,  that  1  want  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  to  be  an  institution  for  public  service 
in  this  State  in  the  field  of  higher  education 
to  the  utmost  of  its  ability.  1  want  to  make 
the  institution  as  thoroughly  and  completely 
a  State  university  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 
You  will  appreciate  that  1  am  not  a  czar,  but 
1  may  have  some  influence,  and  so  far  as  I 
have,  I  pledge  you  and  the  people  of  this 
State  that  the  university  shall  be  made  as 
thoroughly  a  State  university  as  it  is  possible 
for  it  to  be  made.  I  stand  before  you  to  say 
that  I  welcome,  gladly  and  cordially,  any 
positive  and  constructive  suggestions  as  to 
service  which  could  be  rendered  by  the  in¬ 
stitution,  as  to  reforms  and  changes  that 
could  be  made  in  its  form  of  government,  in 
its  relation  to  the  State,  in  its  constitution  or 
any  other  way  which  will  make  it  more  prac¬ 
tical  and  more  efficient  in  its  service  to  the 
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IFADFRSHIP  SINCF 

03  K'a/'i  n/  f’.nthfufSrnjir 


So,  WEDDINGS 


HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 


Made  in  5  Different  Qualities  of  Material — Samples  Free 


Springfield,  Massachnaette 


people  of  the  State.  I  trust  that  we  may 
become,  if  we  are  not  now,  absolutely  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  New 
Jersey,  so  that  we  shall  discern  them  before 
they  come  clearly  to  expression,  and  be 
quick  and  eager  to  meet  them.  1  do  not  wish 
to  compete  for  funds  with  the  public  schools 
of  this  State.  We  have  never  requested  for 
the  State  university  that  appropriations 
needed  to  carry  on  our  work  should  be  taken 
from  the  railroad  taxes  or  from  any  other 
particular  fund.  If  there  has  been  what  you 
call  diversion  of  the  railroad  tax  school 
funds,  it  has  not  been  because  of  any  request 
or  desire  or  even  suggestions  by  the  officials 
of  Rutgers  University.  We  have,  as  it  was 
our  right  and  our  duty  to  do  in  b^alf  of  the 
educational  needs  of  the  State,  spread  our 
program  of  development  before  the  Budget 
Commission  and  the  Legislature  from  year 
to  year.  We  are  required  by  law  to  do  that, 
but  you  will  search  those  compendious  docu¬ 
ments  in  vain  for  the  slightest  suggestion 
that  those  appropriations  should  be  made 
from  any  particular  fund.  I  trust  it  may  be 
possible  in  the  very  near  future  for  special 
funds  to  be  provided  so  that  we  can  get  rid 
of  this  miserable  and  very  harmful  com¬ 
petition  between  educational  forces  of  the 
State  for  the  funds  of  the  State.  It  ought 
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Four  Ootstanding  Contribodons 
to  Elementary  Edncadon 

The  Stone  Arithmetic 

Stone-Hopkins-Brownfield  Objective 
Drills  in  Arithmetic 

(Grades  2  to  8  InclusiTe) 

Sheridan-Kleiser-Mathews  Speaking 
and  Writing  English 

Evans  Our  Old  World  Beginnings 


Correspondence  Solicited 


BENJ.  H.  SANBOBN  &  CO. 


Chicago 


New  York 


Boston 


At  Hour  i^rnrirr  Altoags 

io  tlft  I^ntrrc  Irao  (Contitang 
When  yon  purchase  Delineascopes,  filmslides 
or  microscopes  from  Spencer,  you  not  only 
buy  the  article  itself  but  a  ^rvice  which 
lives  year  after  year. 


Are  you  familiar  with  the  Spencer  lanterns 
for  all  types  of  projection  f  Have  yon  seen 
any  of  the  filmslides  from  a  library  of  over 
43,000  educational  pictures! 

If  you  have  overlooked  these  classroom  aids 
you  certainly  should  investigate  immediately 
if  your  efforts  are  to  be  rewarded  to  the 
fullest  extent.  TEACHING  WITH  FILM- 
SLIDES  MEANS  AN  EASIEB  TIME  FOB 
THE  TEACHEBS  WITH  BETTEB  WOBK 
BY  THE  PUPILS. 

Detailed  data  on  the  adaptability  of  these 
aids  to  your  special  work  will  be  gladly  sent 
upon  request. 

Spencer  Lens  Company 

New  York  N.  T.  Chicago 

San  Francisco  Boston 

WasUngton 


not  to  be  necessary;  New  Jersey  has  funds 
enough  for  all ;  she  is  a  rich  enough  State  to 
support  education  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  her  children  and  youth.  Indeed, 
New  Jeraey  is  so  dependent  upon  industrial 
progress  and  industrial  progress  is  so  depen¬ 
dent  upon  education,  that  it  may  be  very 
truthfully  said  that  New  Jersey  cannot  af¬ 
ford  not  to  provide  all  that  is  necessary  for 
wise  use  in  schools  and  colleges  of  every 
grade  as  may  be  required  for  the  service  of 
our  people.  Economic  necessity  demands 
that  we  prepare  youth  for  responsibility  in 
the  modern  world,  and  that  means  abundant 
and  adequate  support  of  your  school  and  my 
school.  1  pledge  you  my  best  effort  to  that 
end. 


Group  Life  Insurance  for  Teachers 

Continue J  from  page  10 

ful  investigation  of  any  group  plan  of  life 
insurance  to  see  that  it  carries  a  conversion 
clause. 

The  teachers  of  New  Jersey  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  this  form  of  insurance 
is  growing  among  teachers’  organizations  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  The  report  of 
the  Insurance  Committee  as  given  in  the 
February  Review  names  three  States  in 
which  State  Associations  have  organized 
group  life  insurance  plans,  and  gives  some 
of  the  details  of  the  Missouri  plan.  The 
writer  is  informed  that  the  high  school 
men’s  organizations  of  Syracuse,  New  York, 
and  Seattle,  Washington,  have  insurance 
plans  in  operation.  College  faculties  are  also 
adopting  this  form  of  insurance.  Wellesley 
College  and  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  have  recently  approved  in¬ 
surance  contracts. 

The  question  might  arise  as  to  why  young 
unmarried  teachers  should  carry  life  insur¬ 
ance?  The  answer  is  that,  if  we  live,  we 
rarely  ever  re-imburse  our  parents  for  the 
cost  of  our  education.  There  is  therefore  a 
moral  obligation  to  so  plan  an  estate  that  if 
the  “grim  reaper”  calls  us  at  an  early  age 
no  additional  burden  will  be  placed  upon 
those  who  have  so  faithfully  protected  us. 
A  life  insurance  policy  is  a  potential  estate. 
The  majority  of  teachers  both  men  and 
women  have  dependents. 

To  summarize :  Group  life  insurance  is  an 
accepted  practice,  recognized  and  approved 
by  industrial  corporations;  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey  permit  teachers’  organizations  to  en- 
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Vacation  Days  Ahead 

Correct  Luggage  and  Travel 
Clothes  for  all  Climes 

Trenton  s  Quality  Store 

131-135  East  State  Street 


7  NEW  TITLES  are  now  available  in 
the  series  that  all  educators  indorse 


NEW  Tm^s  I 

FOLK  TALES  FBOM  THE 
FAB  EAST  I 

Grades  3,  4,  and  5  | 

KING  ABTHUB  AND  HIS  i 
KNIGHTS  1 

Grades  4,  5,  and  6  ^  ! 

BLACK  BEAUTY 

Grades  4,  5,  and  6 
THE  STOBY  OP  A  BAD  BOY 
Grades  5,  6,  and  7 
LITTLE  MEN 

Grades  6  and  7 
OLD  FASHIONED  GIBL 

Grades  6  and  7  ! 

MYTHS  AND  LEGENDS  OP  i 
GBEECE  AND  SOME  j 
Grades  7  and  8 
Send  for  fall  list  of 
23  titles 


THE  WINSTON 

CLEAR-TYPE 

POPULAR  CLASSICS 

In  this  series  are  twenty-three  titles — the  out¬ 
standing  classics  which  it  is  every  child’s  heritage 
to  enjoy.  The  type  is  unusually  large  and  easy 
to  read. 

Attractive  illustrations  in  color  and  an  inviting 
cover  for  each  book  add  to  the  appeal  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  stories.  Their  low  list  price  of  eighty-eight 
cents  each,  subject  to  the  usual  school  discount, 
easily  puts  these  supplementary  readers  within 
the  reach  of  all. 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 

New  Jersey  Bepresentattve,  P.  B.  wat.t. 

316  JOHN  STBEET  BOUND  BBOOK 

FOR  TEXTBOOKS 
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The  Most  Recent  Listings 
of 

NEWSON  READERS 

in  New  Jersey  are 

PATERSON 

and 

TRENTON 

“Newson  Readers  are  what  we  have 
been  looking  for  and  satisfy  us  in  every 
way.” 

Miss  Laura  I.  Dominick 
PubUc  School  No.  11 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY 

73  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  T. 


Group  Life  Insurance  for  Teachers 

ConlinueJ  from  page  32 

ter  into  contracts  for  group  insurance;  this 
kind  of  insurance  may  be  obtained  without 
medical  examination  and  at  less  cost  than  by 
means  of  individual  policies;  and,  teachers' 
organizations  both  State  and  local  are  recog¬ 
nizing  its  values. 

One  might  say  with  truth  that  any  form 
of  group  insurance,  adopted  by  a  teachers’ 
organization  puts  into  practice  that  beautiful 
sentiment,  “each  for  all  and  all  for  each.” 


Teacher,  Child  and  Parent 
Make  School 

A  teacher  alone  is  useless;  a  teacher  of 
a  child  is  better;  but  it  takes  a  teacher,  a 
child  and  an  understanding  parent  to  make 
a  real  school. 

If  we  can  judge  by  what  they  say  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  and  books,  laymen  are 
becoming  tremendously  interested  in  this 
experiment  of  universal  public  education  un¬ 
dertaken  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
civilization  by  America.  One  who  under¬ 
stands  our  problem  can  help  in  its  solution; 
one  who  misunderstands  it  hampers  all 
progress. 

If  America’s  teachers  have  one  public  and 
professional  obligations  above  all  others,  it 
is  to  see  to  it  that  the  American  public,  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  our  twenty-six  mil¬ 
lion  boys  and  girls,  understand  what  Ameri¬ 
can  public  education  is  all  about. 

In  the  long  run  the  schools  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  community  will  be  what  the  citizens 
of  the  community  want  them  to  be.  Neither 
worse  nor  better.  If  teachers  want  the 
schools  to  be  better,  they  must  make  the 
citizens  want  them  to  be  better.  There  is  no 
other  way. 

America  is  not  concerned  seriously  with 
how  much  money  her  schools  are  costing, 
but  she  is  concerned,  greatly  concerned, 
with  what  she  is  getting  in  educational 
values  for  her  money. 

The  real  job  of  those  engaged  in  public 
education  today  is  to  interpret  it  to  the 
citizens  of  America.  To  make  people  want 
better  schools  for  their  children  is  the  only 
way  that  schools  can  be  made  better. — ^R. 
G.  Reynolds,  Principal,  Horace  Mann  School, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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Makket  Day  PitOM.tM$ 


A  step  ahead  In  reading 

Moore-Wilson 

Readers 

Books  for  the  lower  grades  contain  a  new  type  of 
fairy  folk — fairies,  gnomes,  sprites,  elves,  brownies, 
and  goblins,  which  are  phonic  characters.  Their 
function  is  to  teach  children  to  read. 

The  central  theme  of  the  books  above  the  primary 
grades  is  the  progress  of  the  world.  In  their  sur¬ 
vey  of  some  of  the  inventions  and  developments  that 
were  instrumental  in  the  advancement  of  civilization, 
they  are  a  young  child’s  very  elementary  introduc¬ 
tion  to  contemporary  life. 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

Boston  Now  York  Chicago  Atlanta 

Dallas  San  Francisco  London 


Send  for  special  circular  of  Bradley  Number  Work  Materials 
Bradley’s  Water  Colors  and  Crayons — Standards  of  Color  and  Quality 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO. 

120  East  16th  Street.,  New  York  City  114  So.  16th  St.,  Philadelphia 


Jilarkel  ^ay 


ProbUms  in  buying 
and  seiiing  for  ^oys 
and  CJirb — 


How  much  faster  they  learn  when  the  lesson  is  presented  in  the  form  of 
a  fascinating  game.  Playing  store  is  a  favorite  pastime  with  all  children — and 
simply  adds  a  purpose  to  their  game,  making  number  work  easy  for  pupils 
and  teacher. 

The  large  Store  Cards  represent  the  shelves  of  a  grocery  store  with  all 
prices  plainly  indicated.  On  eighty  Purchase  Cards  are  examples  in  addition 
made  up  of  products  on  the  Store  Cards.  The  pupil  does  the  sum  and  picks  the 
proper  Cost  Card,  which  the  teacher  checks  from  her  answer  sheet. 

The  beauty  of  this  material  further  adds  to  its  value.  The  cards  are  in 
groups  of  four  colors  and  are  attractively  packaged  in  a  colorful  box  of  orange, 
green  and  black.  Price,  ^.60 ;  mailing  weight  2  lbs. 
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THE  PATHWAY  TO 
READING 

Ooleman-XTlil-HoBlc 

"The  books  illustrate  the  best  modern 
methods  in  teaching  reading.  The  art  work 
is  exceptionally  attractive  and  the  content 
of  the  reading  lessons  will  make  an  appeal 
to  children  who  are  just  beginning  to  master 
the  art  of  arts.”  M.  V.  O'Shea,  Profetior  bf 
Education,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Primer,  eight,  readers,  manuals,  study  period 
activities  for  the  Primer,  and  cards  for  the 
lower  grades  now  available. 

BARROWS  AND  PARKER 
GEOGRAPHY 

"The  charming  style  and  manner  in  which 
the  child’s  interest  is  awakened  should  do 
much  to  instill  the  spirit  of  adventure  into 
the  study  of  geography.”  £.  D.  Elston,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Geology,  Dartmouth  College. 

Three  books  now  available: 

Jonmeys  in  Distant  Lands 
United  States  and  Canada 
Europe  and  Asia 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company 

41  Union  Square,  West  New  York  City 

<  I  M  M  n  T  M  I  —  I  M  II  M  II  T  T  M  n  M  II  M  n  M  II  M  II  M  II  M  A 

TRENT  PRESS 

THOSCAS  J.  DELATE,  Proprietor 

BOOK  AND  JOB 
PEINTINa  : 


14  NORTH  WABBEN  STREET 
Third  Floor 

Telephone  5468  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


What  Atlantic  City  Offers  the  N.  E.  A. 
in  1929 


Continued  from  page  12 

latest  and  best  in  stage  productions,  moving 
pictures  and  vaudeville;  concerts  by  the 
world’s  most  famous  bands;  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental  recitals  by  artists  of  renown; 
dancing  in  the  many  beautiful  ball-rooms  to 
the  irresistible  music  of  well-known  dance 
orchestras,  a  seemingly  unlimited  choice  of 
pleasant,  wholesome  entertainment. 

In  all  America  there  is  no  other  city  that 


so  completely  meets  the  requirements  of  con¬ 
ventions.  Ample  and  excellent  hotel  accom¬ 
modations,  a  variety  of  entertainment,  and 
above  all,  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  conventian  delibera¬ 
tions — these  things  have  made  Atlantic  City 
the  most  delightful  of  all  convention  cities. 

The  spring  of  1929  will  see  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  what  will  be  the  world’s  largest 
convention  hall,  built  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,000. 
This  is  centrally  located,  on  the  Boardwalk, 
and  occupies  an  entire  city  block.  The  main 
auditorium  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of 
41,000,  with  an  unobstructed  view  of  a  large 
stage,  while  in  the  ballroom  there  will  be  a 
seating  capacity  of  5,000.  In  addition,  there 
are  ten  separate  meeting  rooms,  each  seating 
125  people,  and  8  rooms  with  a  capacity 
ranging  all  the  way  from  175  to  4,800,  so 
that  it  will  be  possible  at  practically  any 
season  of  the  year  to  entertain  a  conven¬ 
tion  or  a  conference,  no  matter  what  may  be 
its  size  or  its  requirements. 

Recognizing  the  universal  popularity  of 
Atlantic  City  throughout  the  nation,  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  established  rates  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Frequent  trains,  unsurpassed  for  comfort, 
speed  and  safety,  are  operated  to  and  from 
New  York  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
the  New  Jersey  Central-Reading  Lines,  and 
to  and  from  Philadelphia  via  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  and  the  Reading  Lines,  con¬ 
necting  conveniently  at  these  points  with 
fast  through  trains  to  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Through 
service,  without  change,  is  also  operated 
between  Atlantic  City  and  many  of  the 
larger  cities. 


An  Ideal  Summer  Vacation 

Continued  from  page  17 

specific  question  you  wish  me  to  answer. 
Enclose  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope 
for  reply,  and  I  shall  esteem  it  a  privilege  to 
give  any  inquiring  New  Jersey  teachers  all 
the  information  of  which  I  ant  possessed  and 
put  them  in  position  to  get  what  I  cannot 
give.  It  was  through  the  State  Association 
that  I  was  permitted  to  take  this  delightful 
trip,  and  in  rendering  such  a  service  as  this 
I  find  an  opportunity  of  expressing  in  a 
small  way  the  gratitude  I  feel  toward  the 
organization  that  made  possible  for  me  such 
a  delightful  vacation. 
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Work-Type  Readers 

Which  Conform  to  the  Twenty-fourth  Yearbook 

THE  STUDY  READERS 

fVaHer-Par^man-Sammtf  • 

For  the  Primary,  Grades 


The  Study  Readers,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Years,  present  a  charming  in¬ 
troduction  to  reading.  The  many  opportunities  for  pupil  activities  not  only 
stimulate  initiative  and  self-expression,  but  also  induce  the  thoughtful  reading 
attitude  so  important  in  the  formation  of  habits  of  study.  The  basic  reading 
skills,  Comprehemion,  V ocabularyt  Building,  and  Following  Directions,  are  introduced 
and  developed  in  these  books. 

For  the  Middle  Grades 

The  Study  Readers,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years,  continue  a  systematic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  habits  treated  in  the  primary  grades.  Additional  skills 
taught  in  these  books  are:.  Speed  in  Comprehension;  Organizing  Ideas;  and  Analyz¬ 
ing  and  Evaluating  Mearnngs.  These  skills  are  developed  singly,  then  fused,  and 
applied  to  the  study  of  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  These  books  teach 
Work-Type  reading  for  life  needs. 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 

New  York  Atlantia  Cbleaco 


Here’s  School  Music  for  You 


CONSOLIDATED  EDITION 

Intereating,  Vital,  Fundamental  and  Ec¬ 
onomical  Material  for  Sural  Schools 
FOB  UNOBADBD  SCHOOLS 

Rural  Song  Book  . $0.80 

FOB  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOLS 

Primary  Song  Book  . $0.48 

Intermediate  Song  Book . 80 

Junior  Song  Book  (In  Press) . 

SPECIAL  VICTOB  BECOBDS 
(Ortbophonic) 

Nos.  21043  to  21052  . Each  $0.7S 

Write  for  descriptive  catalog  a 
Damrosch  —  ( 


BEOULAB  EDITION 

The  Most  Musical,  Cultural  and  Complete 
of  all  School  Music  Texts 

TEACHEBS*  BOOKS 

>0  Manual — Music  Appreciation  . $1.80 

Book  of  Accompaniments  . LOO 

i8  Book  I  (Primary  Bote  Songs) . .  1.08 

‘0  PUPILS'  BOOKS 

Primer  (Grade  2)  . $  M 

Book  n  (Grades  3  and  4) . 72 

Book  m  (Grades  6  and  8)  .  AO 

r5  Book  IV  (Grades  7,  8,  and  0) . IAS 

and  samples  of  these  series,  edited  by 
Qartlan  —  Qehrkens 


Hinds.  Hayden  &  Eldredge,  Inc. 


6-0  UNION  SQUABB  PUBLISHERS  NEW  TOBK,  N.  T. 
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From  Caveman  to  Columbus 

Cfordy’s  American  Be^innin^s 
in  Europe 

shows  that  all  the  struggles  of  mankind  ate  related, 
and  that  the  past  lives  In  the  present.  This  book  tratru 
boys  and  girls  to  grasp  the  CQ/^TINUITY  of  history 

Furthermore,  after  achievliis  this  eeaentlal 
Idea  of  COMTINUITY  in  historj,  thla 
book  offers  the  followinip  features: 

A,  NEW  TYPOGRAPHICAL  AR¬ 
RANGEMENT  with  indented 
paragraph  side-headings  giv¬ 
ing  story  of  the  text. 

B.  QUESTIONS  AND  PROJECT- 
PROBLEMS  for  each  chapter. 

C.  GROUP  PICTURES  giving 
bird’s-eye  views  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  specific  phases 
of  life  and  work. 

D.  A  VOCABULARY  that  is  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  sixth-year  student 
337  Pages— 224  Illustrations— 12  Maps-$l.l2 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

Educatiorral  Department 

697  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  TOBE  CITY 


BOBBS-MERRILL  TEXTS 

BOBBS-MEEBILI.  EEADEBS  —  Primer  to 
Eighth.  The  most  beautiful,  the  most  in¬ 
teresting,  the  most  teachable. 

BOBBS.hdEBEHilj  ^^^***11 M  H’riflfl — \  three 
and  six  book  course,  grades  3  to  8.  Definite, 
concrete,  attractive,  with  an  abundance  of 
time  tests  and  drilla 

BMEBSON  &  BETTS  HYQIENE  SBBTEft— 
Grades  3  to  8.  In  keeping  with  the  best 
methods  in  Hygiene  Instruction. 

NEW  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
TEXTS 

BOBBS-MEBRILI.  JXTNIOB  HIGH  SCHOOL 
LITEBATUBE  SEBIES — Samuel  W.  Pat¬ 
terson,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
English,  New  York  Trsuning  School  for 
Teachers.  Unequalled  for  range  or  materials 
and  helpa 

THE  BOBBS-MERRn.T.  ALGEBRA,  Book  L 
By  Krickenberger,  Whitcraft  and  Welchona 
Meets  every  requirement  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements. 
Surpasses  in  the  proportion  of  drills,  re¬ 
views,  tests,  exercises,  j^oblems,  algebraic 
language,  and  equations.  Intuitive  geome¬ 
try  fully  covered. 

THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY 

185  Madison  Avenue  TndlaniqmMa, 

New  York 

- - - - 
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^largerine  Manufactures,  Institute  of...  27 

Alerrill  Company,  Charles  E .  37 

Milton  Bradley  Company .  35 

Natural  Slate  Black  Board  Company. ...  34 

Newson  &  Company  .  34 

Panama  Pacific  Line .  21 

Rider  College  .  28 

Rider  Teachers’  Agency  .  28 

Rutgers  University  .  29 

Sanborn  &  Company,  Benj.  H. . 32 

Schermerhom  Teachers’  Agency . 28 

Scribners  Sons,  Charles .  38 

Shenk  Galleries  .  26 

Silver  Bay  Association  .  22 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company  . 36 

Spencer  Lens  Company  .  32 

Students  Travel  Club .  24 

Temple  Tours .  24 

Temple  University  .  23 

Trent  Press .  36 

University  of  Buffalo . . .  29 

Voorhees  &  Bro.,  H.  M .  33 

White  Star  Line  .  23 

Winston  Company,  John  C .  33 


There  is  no  room  in  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  for  the  chronic  pessimist  or  cynic.  Be¬ 
lief  in  human  capabilities  of  growth  and  im¬ 
provement  is  a  fundamental  necessity  of 
teaching.  Without  such  belief,  the  teacher 
is  guilty  of  engaging  in  a  fraudulent  trans¬ 
action.  Faithless  teaching  hurts  the  teacher 
and  the  taught. — A.  IV.  Beldmg. 
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Textbooks  of  Distinction 


For 

LANOTJAaS 

Scott,  Concdon,  Peet 

AND  Frazee 

The  Open  Door  Lan¬ 
guage  Series 

Craia  HI  to  VIII 

Jmt  Ptthluhti 

For 

MATHEMATICS 

Hoyt  and  Peet 

The  New  Everyday 
Arithmetic 

Crain  III  to  VIII 
Barber 

Junior  High  School 
Mathematics 

Grades  VII  to  IX 

For 

BEASINO 

Bolenius 

Boys*  and  Girls’ 
Readers 

Basal,  Crain  1  to  VI 

Literature  in  the  Junior 
High  School 

Basal,  Crain  VII  to  IX 

For 

mSTOBY 
Thwaites  and  Kendall 
History  of  the  United 
States 

Craia  VII  mi  VIII 

Guitteau 

History  of  the  United 
States 

Craie$  XI  or  XII 

For 

HYGIENE 

Woods  Hutchinson 

Health  Series 

The  Quid's  Day 

Bufldiiig  Stroof  Bodies 
GMumunity  Hygiene 
Handbook  of  Health 

Grades  III  to  VIII 

For 

utebatitbe 

The  Riverside  litera¬ 
ture  Series 

Over  300  Volumes  in  new 
binding  covering  reading 
material  for 

Grades  //  to  XII 

For 

OHEHISTBY 

Gray,  Sandifur  and 
Hanna 

Fundamentals  of 
Chemistry 

Widi  Manoal 

Craitt  XI  or  XII 

For 

OENEBAL  SOIENOE 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith 

The  Science  of  Every¬ 
day  Life 

Revised 

Grades  VUl  or  IX 

For 

OOOEINO 

Harris  and  Lacey 

Everyday  Foods 

A  new  tezt  in  Honsehold 
Science 

Grades  VIII  to  X 

For 

FBOBLEMS 
Greenan  and  Meredith 

Everyday  ProUems 
of  American 
Democracy 

Rented 

Groin  XI  Of  XII 

For 

OIVIOS 

Hepner  and  Hepner 

The  Good  Oitiaen 

A  lexl  m  Social  and  Vocn- 
tional  Qvies 

Grades  VIU  or  IX 

For 

MODEBN  HISTOBY 

SCHAPIRO 

Modem  Times 
in  Europe 

A  new  bodt  to  meet  nsw 
reqmrenients 

Crain  X  or  XI 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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NEWTOBKOITT 


Free  to  Schools 

“THE  HYRAX  AND 
THE  ELEPHANT” 

A  Story  of  Strange  Contrasts 
in  the  Animal  World 

Beprinted  from 

THE  BOOK  OP  KNOWLEDGE 


The  chapter  on  the  elephant  fam¬ 
ily,  in  The  Book  of  Knowledge,  tells 
the  story  of  some  odd  relationships  in  the 
fTiimal  world  —  the  lordly  African  ele¬ 
phant,  growing  sometimes  to  a  height  of 
twelve  feet,  is  a  true  cousin  of  the  little 
furry  hyrax,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
rabbit  The  elephant  is  considered  by 
many  naturalists  to  be  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  of  all  wild  animals.  The  hyrax,  with 
his  impudence  and  sense  of  play,  seems  to 
share  in  a  lowly  form  the  cleverness  of 
his  grander,  more  dignified  relation. 

This  interesting  chapter,  with  its  strik¬ 
ing  illustrations,  has  been  reprinted  from 
the  New  Edition  of  The  Book  of  EZnowl- 
edge  and  will  gladly  be  sent  free  of  charge 
to  teachers  requesting  it. 
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THE  GBOLIER  SOOIETT 


n 


Dept.  167  I 

2  West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  I  ihoiild  like  to  know  more  abont  the 
special  opportunities  for  money-making 
during  the  vacation  months  which  The 
Oroller  Society  offers  to  teachers.  Yon 
may  send  me  complete  details  of  yonr 
snmmer  selling  plan. 

□  Please  send,  ftee,  the  Ulnstrated  dus¬ 
ter  “The  Hyrax  and  The  Elephant,'* 
from  the  New  Edition  of  The  Book  of 
Knowledge. 


Name. 

School, 


Address. 
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18  Departments  -  15,000  Pictures 
The  arrangement  of  material  in  The 
Book  of  Knowledge  is  one  of  the  many 
features  which  make  it  ideally  suited  to 
classroom  use.  The  18  great  departments 
are  open  doors  to  the  world  of  knowledge ; 
Wonder,  Familiar  Things,  The  Earth, 
Animal  Life,  Plant  Life,  Our  Own  Life, 
All  Countries,  United  States,  Literature, 
The  Fine  Arts,  Stories,  Poetry,  Famous 
Books,  Men  and  Women,  Golden  Deeds, 
Helps  to  Learning,  Things  to  Make  and 
Do,  School  Subject  Guide. 

Every  picture  has  something  important 
to  say,  presenting  clearly  and  unforget¬ 
tably  the  facts  and  truths  of  science,  the 
life  of  nature,  the  secrets  of  the  starry 
universe.  In  beautiful  colors  and  soft 
gravure  tints  they  show  the  great  master¬ 
pieces  of  painting,  sculpture  and  archi¬ 
tecture.  There  are  nearly  1,000  portraits 
of  famous  men  and  women.  These  15,000 
educational  pictures  form  a  connected 
history  of  the  world’s  knowledge  impos¬ 
sible  to  grasp  by  the  written  word  alone. 

Vacation  Money 
For  Teachers 

The  Grolier  Society  offers  interest¬ 
ing  and  very  profitable  occupation 
to  teachers  during  vacation  time. 
This  is  an  opportunity,  not  only  to 
make  money,  but  also  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  a  new  and  stimulating 
^jrpe  of  summer  work.  Check  and 
mail  the  coupon  at  the  left,  and  de¬ 
tails  of  The  Grolier  Society’s  Vaca¬ 
tion  Plan  will  gladly  be  sent  to  yon. 
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